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Hats and Berets for Misses and Chil- 
ren, Figs. 1--5. | 

Fig. 1.—Muss’s Beret. This beret is covered 
with brown velvet, and trimmed with loops of the 
material and a lophophore, which is set on the 
front of the beret. 

Fig. 2.—Miss’s Hat. The brim of this gray 
felt hat is turned up on the right side, and bound 
with black velvet. The trimming consists of 

y gros grain in two shades, a light gray ostrich 
eather, and a steel agrafe. 

Fig. 3.—Miss’s Hat. White felt hat, trimmed 
with red gros grain and a white ostrich feather, 
which is set on the top of the crown, as shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 4.—Boy’s Har. This gray felt hat has a 
moderately high crown, and broad rolled brim 
bound with steel blue gros grain. The loops and 
ends are of similar gros grain. 

Fig. 5.—Girw’s Hat. This hat with soft crown 
is made of white cashmere. A box-pleated ruf- 
fle of the material is sewed on the brim. The 
joining seam of the brim and crown is covered 
with a border of changeable feathers. On the 
left side of the hat are loops of white gros grain 





ribbon and white wings. 


AN ANTIQUE ROCKING CRIB, 


F all the droll-looking cradles that ever were 
seen, one from over-seas, of Friesland hand- 
icraft, presents the most singular “ exhibit” of 
taste and utility. In length it might measure 
forty inches or more, with width sufficient to ac- 
commodate a sturdy pair of twins. No inconsid- 
erable strength of muscle would be required to 
keep this model napping couch in motion; for 
the rockers, substantially built—as is, indeed, the 
entire structure—of wood, are remarkably ample 
in measurement, with possibilities of “lurching” 
to be guarded against as well. 

But the ornamentation of this strangely fash- 
ioned baby bed is a study, rich as it is in adorn- 
ment by chisel and brush. The coloring, too: 
one might search long before finding its equal 
in density of tone, in peculiarity of outline, in 
utter deadness of expression. 

The artist has delineated, with, no doubt, deep 
personal appreciation of the subjects rendered, 
certain Scripture scenes, stories familiar to us 
from childhood, but upon this article of domes- 
tic furniture presented with unusually graphic 
touch. 

Prominently upon one side is portrayed Solo- 


|. mon, ready to receive. the queenly woman. who, 





with painstaking interest, has journeyed far to 
learn of his treasures and hear with her own ears 
words of kingly wisdom. Encumbered by much 
show- of gorgeous attire and a remarkably ar- 
ranged train, she sweeps in, duly heralded by one 
who, with deferential air, makes way for her royal 
highness. Attendants crowd about, endeavoring, 
with Oriental obsequiousness, to adjust her ample 
draperies, as with regal courtesy she bows the 
head before his majesty. 

It is quite beyond us to give an idea of the ex- 
pression of the two faces. Apparent, however, 
is an utter absence of earnestness, expectation, 
or even the conventional blandness supposed in- 
cident to royalty. All are magnificently want- 
ing. 

Opposite we gaze, with sensations akin to shud- 
dering, upon the tableau supposed to indicate 
the unusual wisdom of the throne occupant—the 
traditional baby held aloft, swinging and dangling 
by one foot, while a grim-faced executioner, the 
same who grasps the squirming infant, holds in 
the other hand an ugly-shaped hatchet. Solomon, 
all this time, quite at his ease, and seemingly 
beyond the petty worriments of life, accepts the 
obeisance of surrounding courtiers, and endures 








with becoming patience the evident snarling of 
several small dogs. 

At the head of this wonderful article of antiq- 
uity may be seen a sketch, in “extremely high- 
toned tints,” of Abraham’s trial of faith, with 
the fagots, the fire, and the young man Isaac as 
never before pictured by mortal pencil. At the 
foot is delineated the story of Balaam and the 
ass. The angel, with uplifted sword, seems won- 
derfully human, and altogether ready for any ser- 
vice, however difficult: the strong feet and ankles 
are incased in covering of searlet cloth; a pet- 
ticoat of the same general hue, evidently ungored, 
and of respectable: length, promises ample pro- 
tection against the buffetings of wind and storm ; 
while above: all, toning down all sentiment of 
earthliness, can be noted wings, vigorous in pos- 
sibilities of flight, and though of a decided blue 
in color, yet far from harmonizing with the heav- 
enly azure concerning which poets give us tan- 
talizing touches. There is a finish of carving 
about the edge of this rocking bed—flowers, 
birds, vines, incongruously mingled, arid of a style 
not recognized in well-aceepted authorities upon 
such subjects; while, guardian-like, a woman's 
face appears—a portraiture, perhaps, from life of 
her who ruled the artist’s happy household. 





Fig. 1.—Miss’s Berer. 


Fig. 4.—Boy’s Har. 


Fig. 2.—Miss’s Har. 


Fig. 5.—Gtrw's Har. 
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0B We call the especial attention of our read- 
ers to the attractive Story, 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY, 


by the favorite Novelist, WILLIAM BLACK, author 
of “ The Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Violet,” 
“ Three Feathers,” “ The Strange Adventures of 
a Phaeton,” etc., etc., which is commenced in the 
present Number of the BAZAR; and will be con- 
tinued weekly until the end. 





I@™ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 6, 1877, contains a splendid 
double-page engraving, entitled 

A RACE FOR LIFE, 


a Christmas picture, and a variety of interesting 
reading. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 13. 





THE CUSTOM OF CALLS ON 
NEW-YEARS. 


N this country there is every where a 

growing fancy for the ceremonious ob- 
servance of the New-Year—an observance 
that has hitherto been confined to a few 
meridians, and has not always there been 
conducted in the best taste. In our most 
usual celebration of the recurrence of the 
period we call to our service all good neigh- 
borliness, the giving and taking of a god- 
speed for the year with every one of our ac- 
quaintance in a brief social visit, and the 
offering of more tangible gifts; and there 
we wisely cease, except for some wine-drink- 
ing and punch-brewing, which is happily 
growing less every year, the only addition- 
al honor which the day receives from us be- 
ing that of a religious ceremony common 
on both sides of the sea—a loye-feast, so 
called, in which the church members watch 
the old year out and the new year in. 

This latter custom is, however, not at all 
confined to religious rites. Across the water 
there are many kindred ceremonies followed 
secularly, and generally if not universally. 
One of these is the stately opening of the 
hall door at midnight, with all the family 
about, to “let out the old and let in the 
new ;” another is the burial of an effigy on 
the sands of the shore of one of the Channel 
Islands, calling it the burial of the “old end 
of the year;” and yet another is the peal 
of bells to mark the passing hour. “Of all 
sounds of all bells, most solemn and touch- 
ing,” says CHARLES LaMB, “is the peal which 
rings out the old year;” and TENNYSON seems 
to think the same. 

For some reason or other, possibly con- 
nected with the faith of the Covenanters 
and their dislike of the customs of the Es- 
tablished Chureb, the festivities of Christ- 
mas in Scotland seem to have been passed 
over to New-Year’s. That Christmas was 
formerly celebrated there rather to the ex- 
clusion of New-Year’s, except in some places 
where local observances are still held with 
great formality, seems evident from the old 
verses : 

“Yule’s come and Yule’s gane, 
And we hae feasted weel, 
Sae Jock maun to his flail again, 
And Jenny to her wheel.” 
But to-day in Scotland New-Year’s is the 
great national festival, and it is kept with 
such exuberant gayety that the season used 
to be known as the “ Daft Days;” and it is 
still every where there anticipated with only 
less relish than the Handsel-Monday follow- 
ing, when gifts are distributed. The eve 
of New-Year’s is known in Scotland by the 
specific if not euphonious name of Hogma- 
nay—a name possibly of old Saxon and por- 
cine derivation, and possibly, as other ar- 
cheologists hold, derived and tremendously 
corrupted from the Greek, or the Spanish, or 
the dialects of Touraine or Normandy, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the deriver, who may 
prefer, in the tirst instance (the Greek), to 
consider it as indicating the Holy Month, 
and in the others as alluding to the mistle- 
toe; the prettiest derivation of all, however, 
being that which makes out of the old catch 
that the children sing, “ Hogmanay, trolla- 





la,” the words “Homme est né—trois rois 
la” (a man is born—three kings are there). 
Hogmanay, or the t before New-Year’s 
—that is, the last night of the year—what- 
ever be its derivation, is not a particularly 
unique festival, being honored very much as 
the festival last before it, by mummers and 
*guisers, but still more now by bands of beg- 
gars who go about from door to door claim- 
ing what they call their hogmanay. Some- 
times these beggars are the elder peasantry, 
who sing curious songs at the gate, and are 
admitted at every house to a feast preparod 
and laid for thems a long table, till they 
are thoroughly gorg«d, a part of their cho- 
rus being : 


“We houp your ale is stark and stout 
For men to drink the old year out. 
Y. Ken the weather’s snaw and sleet— 
Stir up the fire to warm our feet; 
Our shoon’s made o’ mare’s skin— 
Come, open the door and let us in.” 


The house that is not called upon by these 
gay marauders, in the regions where the call 
is customary, feels itself grievourly slighted. 
Sometimes the callers are only children, fur- 
nished with a huge apron, who are collect- 
ing cheese and oaten cake, singing outside: 
“Get up, goodwife, and shake your feathers, 

And dinna think that we are beggars; 

For we are bairns come out to play~ 

Get up and gie’s our hogmanay ;” 
although sometimes the claim is not urged 
in any such barefaced and defiant way, but 
with a more pitiful refrain, 

“My feet’s cauld, my shoon’s thin— 
Gie’s my cakes, and let me rin,” 

being a milder form of the stand-and-deliver 
argument. 

This is certainly carrying out the cus- 
tom of calling which prevails with us, and 
whose primitive old Knickerbocker enter- 
tainment consisted of “cookies,” to its last 
result; but the custom in its politer form 
has long been prevalent among the ladies 
and gentlemen of the larger cities of the 
Old World. In Paris there is an interchange 
of visits and gifts, beginning early in the 
morning, those of the nearest family ties be- 
ing first considered, then those more distant, 
and lastly the mere acquaintance, and there 
is much merriment there over the effort to 
pay rather than to receive the earliest call. 
These calls are always accompanied by bon- 
bonniéres, the habit of giving those expen- 
sive gifts, which the Parisian lady used to 
expose all day in her salon, being largely 
superseded now by the offering of these bon- 
bons, whose cases are so elaborately gotten 
up as frequently to make them more ex- 
pensive presents than articles of real value 
would be. For days before the opening of 
the year the quarter of the confectioners is 
thronged with drays loaded with boxes full 
of candies and of all sorts of devices for 
holding them, as well as with pedestrians 
making their purchases, and with pastry- 
cooks carrying aloft their temples, towers, 
palaces, and pavilions, wrought into every 
whim of impossible architecture and gim- 
crackery out of finely flavored sugars. 

In Edinburgh, again, the habit of calling 
begins on New-Year’s Eve instead of in the 
morning, and is handsomely maintained, al- 
though not at all with the vigor of old days. 
‘There the custom held, not more than half 
a century ago, for the family to begin dip- 
ping into the wassail-bow] as the night wore 
on, and at midnight, with a flagon of the 
drink fresh and hot, the elders sallied forth 
to the neighbors’; if they met other neigh- 
bors on the way, there was a pause for mu- 
tual interchange from each other’s flagons, 
and then all proceeded together, and the 
first one to enter the house, after the stroke 
of twelve, was known as the “first-foot,” had 
some privileges, and ill luck betide that 
house for the twelvemonth if by any acci- 
dent the first-foot came empty-handed and 
without his cakes and ale. Indeed, the cus- 
tom was so commonly observed that at the 
beginning of the century, we are told, the 
streets were thronged at the hour following 
midnight with good neighbors busy on their 
first-footing, and lovers eager for the kiss 
that was the rightful prize of any young 
maiden’s first-foot. And not only was it 
necessary for this first-foot to come with 
his hands full, but the color of his skin was 
in some families a matter of serious conse- 
quence, a fair complexion bringing fair for- 
tune to the house, but a dark one all man- 
ner of disaster: so that one would think it 
might have been a vital matter among neigh- 
bors to see that the dark ones staid at home. 

Thus we see that, although our overtaxed 
beaux and our overdressed belles may not 
know it, on the whole they have very good 
company and ancient example for their pret- 
ty practice of making and receiving New- 
Year's calls, for it may be said to be a cus- 
tom as old as Rome itself. Old or new, it 
is a pleasant way to make friends feel they 
are remembered and valued—to come up 
once a year in a great city from the obscu- 
rity that shrouds the unseen and let peo- 
ple know that we still breathe the air, to 
make ourselves aware that the world moves 





along with us. The caller takes thus a year- 
ly census, as it were, of his friends. He sees, 
like one returning from a journey, who has 
joined the family circle, who has left it, who 
is growing old as he grows old; and he finds 
on that day, if on no other, the whole world 
at its gayest, richest, smiling best, filling his 
memory with happy pietures, to last at any 
rate through the period of the sad 
* Janiveer, 
The blackest month of all the year, 
That freezes the pot upon the fler.” 





PRIVATE WOES. 


: E all take it for granted that the 
F world is very much interested in our 
own especial sufferings, and when our emo- 
tions are at all excited, feel that every body 
else is excited with us, and that our haps 
and mishaps have the interest of romances. 

If we were able to lose the thread of our 
own discourse for one moment, we might 
find that this is a great mistake, and that 
most of the rest of the race are busy with 
the thread of their own discourses; and that 
although they turn to listen to our plaint, 
and even to give us a share of sympathy 
and pity, it is quite as a matter aside, an af- 
fair as much of self-respect as of respect for 
us, and they are presently hurrying on with 
their own affairs again almost as indiffer- 
ently as nature herself seems to hurry. 

But even allowing that the sympathy 
is very great, given for a long time, with- 
out stint, and actively felt, there comes an 
end to all things, and perpetual draughts 
must only reach the lees of that. If one 
is going to demand sympathy forever, one 
should be very careful as to the manner in 
which it is demanded, as it is no impossible 
thing to wear out the patience even of those 
that love us most. 

Real troubles can never fail to receive the 
tribute of warm and enduring compassion ; 
but real troubles do not last forever, nor are 
they the ones concerning which the most 
rout is made, for deep sorrow is apt to seek 
to wrap itself in silence, and of the literally 
cureless diseases of the body, these the suf- 
ferer conceals to the last possible moment, 
and those, by the very fever they excite in 
the blood, kindle cheerfulness. We are so 
constituted, both physically and spiritually, 
that, under too heavy a burden for us to 
bear, we sink and fail; and real trouble of 
any amount wears us out, be it of body or 
of soul, before any great lapse of time, and 
puts an end to any need of sympathy—wears 
us out before we have a chance to wear pa- 
tience out. It is, except for very rare and 
phenomenal cases, the unreal troubles, the 
actually slight ones, those to be in some 
measure avoided, mitigated, or overlooked, 
that are spread. before other people with 
loudest iteration and demand for sympathy. 

This is especially to be noticed ir cases 
of partial illness, where much discomfort is 
experienced, some pain, great weariness, per- 
haps, yet not positive danger; but you will 
observe that where there is an invalid suf- 
fering such illness, no guest enters the door 
who is not hospitably entreated with a de- 
tailed account of that invalid’s least symp- 
toms—and, unless the guest be nurse or phy- 
sician, to what result? - It is even then ten 
to one if the complainer be well listened to, 
the first words having recalled some similar 
instance in the guest’s experience, impa- 
tience to recount which, according to the 
very same tendency, dulls the ear to all the 
rest of the sickly recital. It is perhaps ex- 
ceedingly sad and dreary to be obliged to 
suffer as this invalid does; we pity greatly ; 
but when the invalid still lives on, growing 
no worse, we sometimes feel obliged to hus- 
band our resources, and to question if good 
taste would not try to wear the bright face 
instead of saddening the world with the 
darkest side. In reality, we are most of us 
inclined to sympathize generously with sor- 
row, with injustice, with pain; but the in- 
stinct of self-preservation prevents our be- 
ing able, if we are willing, to endure a too 
prolonged strain, and it may be pronounced 
as an axiom that the individual receives the 
best and surest sympathy who makes the 
least outcry, and bears the sad lot with for- 
titude. 

There are, indeed, many sorrows and trou- 
bles of which the old proverb, “ Least said, 
soonest mended,” holds true. There are 
some things pest hidden in secret recepta- 
cles, with the lid shut down, rather than 
aired in the sight of all. Whoever wears a 
happy face does a service to humanity; for 
it is infinitely better that the world should 
seem full of sunshine than of gloom, that the 
general heart should be lifted in gratitude 
rather than abased with rankling injury; 
and happiness, meanwhile, or its semblance, 
begets happiness, like a dollar at usury, and 
enriches the moral world as sunshine does 
the earth. 

It is a little singular, withal, that the pos- 
sessors of these numerous private woes— 
private? one should rather say public !— 
so frequently forget common self-respect. 





What would the same individuals say of the 
beggar who goes about showing his sores ? 
And are they doing any differently? Are 
they not exhibiting a corresponding sort of 
uncleanness, the same want of modesty and 
shame, making themselves, as far as in them 
lies; and with the mere difference—and not 
always that—that exists between the-ills of 
body and of mind, as loathsome in all com- 
parative degree ? 

The chief thing to be done in this regard 
by those who consider the’ ves the vic- 
tims of any remarkable affliction is always 
to remember that, in spite of all kindness 
shown, nobody is so interesting to another 
as he is to himself, and that dignity requires 
one to keep one’s sorrows, as well as one’s 
joys, rather sacred than otherwise. As a 
rule, in the ecstasies of our great happiness 
or our great grief, we prefer to be alone. 
Why in our small happinesses and small 
griefs do we need so much more companion- 
ship? It seems as if one must, after all, be 
the possessor of a very re-assuring amount 
of vanity to suppose that one should receive 
more consideration or consolation from one’s 
acquaintances than Job did from his friends. 





GROWING OLD. 
E are most of us a little surprised, and 
perhaps not a little hurt, when we 
discover, by some inadvertent remark of 
friend or foe, that time has really made in- 
roads upon us, that age is becoming a per- 
sonal experience. We vaguely recognized 
the fact, to be sure, that there were silver 
threads among our tresses, that our features 
had lost something of their roundness, that 
the lines were deepening upan our faces, 
but we fondly believed that these were the 
effects of ill health, of trouble and anxious 
thonght, visible to our own microscopic ob- 
servation, and not the palpable signs of ad- 
vancing age patent to the world; and it is 
only when we see ourselves described as 
“middle-aged but well preserved,” or over- 
hear some’ stranger say, “That old party 
yonder is the famous Dr. Calomel,” or when 
one of the younger generation asks if we 
saw LAFAYETTE when he was in America, 
or some interested relative tells us that 
“biue is too trying for us,” or that “it needs 
a girlish face for this style of hat”—then 
only do we seriously bethink ourselves that 
youth is a possession we have parted with, 
that we are growing old in earnest. We 
suddenly feel as if somebody had done us 
an injury. Growing old, like Deacon Four- 
score, who scuffs over the ground at a snail’s 
pace, and reminds one of a belated grass- 
hopper! growing old, like Dame Elderly, 
with her nut-cracker visage, her rheumy 
eyes and skinny hands, who forgets what 
happened within the hout, and mumbles 
familiarly about the events of fifty years 
ago! It can not be possible, we assure cur- 
selves, that age has overtaken us already ; 
it must be a mistake of the younger people, 
who fancy that every body is ancient but 
themselves; and we remember, with a smile, 
that at fifteen we ourselves thought a wom- 
an of thirty ought to be preparing for eter- 
nity, that she must have outlived every 
thing worth living for, while the old beau, 
who “felt as young as at twenty,” earned 
our liveliest contempt. But now we begin 
to believe that time does not exist for the 
soul, that we are still young in spite of this 
masquerade the years have woven for us. 
Does Deacon Fourscore cherish the same 
pleasing conceit? and is this why he lives 
in his yesterdays, oblivious of to-day? Per- 
haps few of us know the art of growing old 
gracefully; we are apt to cling to the tra- 
ditions of youth with undignified tenacity ; 
somewhat like Gwendolen, we feel that we 
have a claim to be exempted from the com- 
mon and disagreeable accidents of mortals 
such as Dame Elderly. Mob-caps and poke- 
bonnets are all very well for her, but, as for 
us, we will not relinquish the flounces and 
furbelows of young people without a strug- 
gle, while, in truth, we lose our lease of 
youth only from the moment when we lose 
our enjoyment in the things of the present, 
and refer every thing to a standard of the 
past. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RECEPTION DRESSES. 


N™ -YEAR’S-DAY and reception dresses are 
exceedingly handsome this year. The black 
and dark silks and velvets worn by elderly ludies 
are brightened by gay contrasting facings of til- 
leul green or of cardinal silk, and are mostly in 
princesse shape. Young ladies wear light silk 
princesse dresses with flower garlands and lace 
zarniture. There are many low corsages ‘with 
princesse dresses, making something that resem- 
bles the Martha Washington costume, but the high 
corsage is far preferable with the stately -look- 
ing princesse robe. Sometimes a high lace ruff 
is added, or else the long lace fichu is folded 
across the bosom. For the ivory white dresseg 
young ladies now wear on all full-dress occasions 
Worth uses garlands of ty ger roses, with a 
fringe of drooping rose-buds hanging from long 
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flexible stems. The border for edging the apron 
over-skirt and a bertha constitute the parure for 
quite young ladies. There is scarcely any evi- 
dence of drapery with the newest dresses, and 
tournures are fast subsiding both for the house 
and street. The quadruple pleat introduced two 
years ago for the backs of dress skirts is being 
revived, and is banded across with three or four 
broad straps or flat scarfs. New basques for 
evening dresses are made with a double point 
in the back, and are laced behind. The front rep- 
resents a sharply pointed corsage, and the neck 
is half-high, and either square or heart-shaped. 
Very vivid contrasts are used in these dresses, 
such as pale Nile green with trimmings of dark 
cardinal velvet, or else cream-colored silk with 
lapis blue velvet and Smyrna lace. 


SATIN. 


Satin is being very much used in Paris, not 
merely for the accessories of the dress, but for 
the principal part, for which faille and brocade 
are used here. The newest street costumes are 
formed of three materials—satin, cashmere, and 
faille. This lustrous satin is needed to brighten 
up the dull fabrics now in vogue, and is especial- 
ly handsome with brocaded stuffs. At present 
it is used here mostly for bonnets, where it ap- 
pears in combination with velvet or with plush, 
and produces very good effects. Plush is also 
employed in Paris for trimming dresses, while 
here it is as yet confined to bonnets. 


FANS. 


Fans are of medium size, neither so extremely 
large as they were lately carried, nor so small as 
formerly. Those with feather tops are most fash- 
ionable. There are beautiful ones with tortoise- 
shell sticks, mounted with natural gray ostrich 
feathers; they cost $35. Others are of dark 
cocks’ plumes, with wooden sticks. White fans 
for full dress and for brides are painted on kid, 
on satin, or on silk, with landscapes and figures 
in Louis Quatorze style, by well-known French art- 
ists—Deschamps, Albert, and others. The sticks 
are of ivory or pearl; the former is preferred, as 
the pearl is very brittle. Such fans average $75 
in price. Plainer fans at $14 are of white or 
pearl silk, with Valenciennes lace or cardinal 
tops, ornamented on one side with a picture, and 
on the other with a bow of narrow ribbons of 
the two colors. Unique fans, with carved wal- 
nut-wood sticks, have a long tropical leaf in nat- 
ural color on each stick. Stately-looking black 
fans have tops of black ostrich feathers, with 
sticks of shell or ebony: price $35. Japanese 
etchings in ink are on plainer fans, and some 
have very bright decorations, with bone sticks. 


JEWELRY. 


Brooches are worn very large, and are made 
to serve also as pendants. LEar-rings are either 
quite small and short, as in the solitaire diamond 
knobs, or the shell and jet balls so much in fa- 
vor, or else they are very long and elaborate, with 
pendants, for full-dress parures. Styles of jew- 
elry take a wide range, beginning with antique 
sets modeled after classic Grecian, Roman, and 
Egyptian designs, and concluding with modern 
Oriental fashions, such as those of India and 
Russia. 

The novelty is cloisonné enamel applied to gold, 
and made into beautiful brooches, rings, brace- 
lets, ete. The grounds are lapis blue, dark yel- 
low, or dusky olive, almost covered with brilliant 
floral decorations in the Russian style. For light- 
er surfaces blue and white enamcl are used on 
gold, and classic designs are chosen. For very 
rich jewelry the lustrous Limoges enamel is used 
in mythological devices, and set with pearls and 
diamonds. India sets are crescents made of ti- 
gers’ claws, held by broad bands of pale yellow 
gold, richly embossed. Diamonds are set to show 
no gold, the stones being held by silver or plati- 
num claws. - Rose pearls in knife-edge setting and 
seed-pearls are both worn by brides. Turquoises 
are in Moorish and in floral patterns, those set 
as violets, with pearl or diamond mounting, being 
among the handsomest. Stone cameos and in- 
taglios are more highly prized than almost all oth- 
er jewelry by people with artistic tastes. There 
is nothing new in coral ; for coral necklaces beads 
are most fashionable. Branches of pale pink 
coral studded with diamonds are very handsome. 
Large amethysts are in favor again. The effect- 
ive pink conch-shell jewelry is shown in new cres- 
cent designs, and in rose pins for the hair, mount- 
ed.in such a way that they quiver constantly. 
For lovers of odd things is silver jewelry inlaid 
with color in niello-work ; the designs are mostly 
Japanesé, and this chromatic decoration is very 
effective in long brooches for shawls, fan-shaped 
buttons for the sleeves, large buckles for belts, 
etc. Shell jewelry has become a permanent fa- 
vorite for street and generai wear, as it is fine 
yet modest and inconspicuous. Variegated shell 
of rather light shades is preferred to the ember 
tints lately in vogue. 

Watch chains are either short chitelaines hang- 
ing from the belt or else the long chains that pass 
around the neck. Gold necklaces are close around 
the neck in dog-collar shape, with long flat links 
alternately of red and yellow gold, or else a series 
of pendent drops enameled, or perhaps they repre- 
sent the net-work and pointed shape of lace col- 
lars. Bracelets are either wide massive yellow 
gold bands, most often ornamented with enamel, 
or else they are a series of narrow bangles of 
silver or of gold, as low as $2 each ; shell bangles 
are also stylish. Linked buttons are most worn 
for sleeve-buttons ; those of silver in niello-work, 
or pale gold in classic and Japanese designs, or 
else the fine cloison::4 enamels, may be worn with 
any dress and with other jewels without seeming 
incongruous. Rings retain the long slender mar- 
quise medallions. There is an especial fancy 
at present for intaglio rings and for dark stone 
medallions, such as sapphire, lapis lazuli, and also 
malachite. Silver chatelaines for fans appear to 





be attached to the belt by bows of colored rib- 
bon: price $22. For heavy shawls are long pins 
of engraved silver, costing from $5 to $14 each. 
Lace pins for fastening the lace scarf at the 
throat are slender arrows, daggers, bars, or whips, 
sometimes of pale yellow gold only, while others 
are enameled or studded with precious stones. 


EOLIDAY GOODS. 

Fancy goods for holiday gifts excel those of 
any previous season in beauty and variety. Many 
of the choicest things shown at the Centennial 
Exhibition have been brought here, and these, 
added to the former collections, make the brilliant 
shops interesting museums of art. For those who 
can afford {o make rich gifts of silver-ware are 
beautifully shaped pieces with repoussée decora- 
tions, or else incrusted with copper in the niello- 
work. There are whole dinner services of these 
in Queen Anne and other English styles, and small- 
er plaques, ewers, ladles, liquor flasks, trays, but- 
ter knives, etc. The popular finish for silver-ware 
for plain people is the lustrous and smooth satin 
finish, and also that with Japanese decoration. 
Low pieces are best liked for the table, as they 
do not obstruct the view. Individual pieces are 
now much used in silver, such as square trays for 
salt, and tiny butter plates, also separate pepper- 
boxes ; as these do away with the necessity for the 
easter, stands holding two bottles are sold for oil 
and vinegar. Individual sugar bowls and cream 
pots are also sold. The silver-wares are of most 
slender and delicate forms, variously decorated. 

Polished brass articles are also very fashiona- 
ble. Among these are sconces, and also sepa- 
rate candlesticks, for the decorated candles that 
cost $1 each; for low chamber candlesticks are 
short candles for 50 cents, done in rich Pom- 
peian colors, or in the paler French tints. Ink- 
stands, card-racks, salvers, ash trays, and innu- 
merable small articles are shown for gifts. Jewel 
caskets and other rich boxes are of gilt bronze, 
ornamented with medallions of Delhi paintings 
on ivory or with cameos. Gilt bronze candle- 
sticks six inches high, and of excellent design, 
are $10. 

For ornamenting cabinet shelves are pieces of 
the rarely fine Limoges enamel in flagons, plaques, 
and vases. One very fine ewer has scenes from 
Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” represented by 
cherubs, A single cup and saucer is $120. Vi- 
naigrettes are from $25 upward. The display of 
porcelain is endless this season, and all those 
who did not supply themselves at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition with choice pieces can do so now. 
Here are old bowls of Satsuma, vases of the 
quaint Corean ware, plaq of cloi é en- 
amel, covered cups and saucers of the egg-shell 
wares from Hezen, trays of old blue Nankin 
china, with innumerable jugs, pilgrim bottles, and 
plaques of Minton majolica, Limoges faience, 
the English Doulton, Copeland, and various other 
modern wares. There are lovely opal pieces of 
Venetian glass, the new English glass in barbaric 
colors and more barbaric designs made after 
models brought from India by the Prince of 
Wales, and the wonderful iridescent glass which 
seems at first as plain as a window-pane, but 
upon examination all the colors of the prism ap- 
pear, as if a stray sunbeam had been imprisoned 
there. Among the curios are shown old pieces of 
Loo-choo lacquer, and odd paintings on silk for 
screens and to hang on the walls for decoration. 
For lovers of silver is a repoussée ewer three 
inches high, and a saucer said to be the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini: $500 is the price asked for 
it. Another is an old piece, said to have been 
made in the time of Elizabeth, representing a 
man-of-war, to be used as a flagon; the sails are, 
of beaten silver, ornamented with the English 
coat of arms. A set of spoons and forks with 
Capo di Monte handles that once belonged to the 
Bonapartes is shown. A watch owned by the 
first Napoleon marks the time of five different 
cities. A watch and chatelaine made for Marie 
Antoinette is of gold with red enamel. Near 
this is the traveling case of leather, containing a 
knife, fork, and spoon, that belonged to the un- 
fortunate Dauphin, Marie Antoinette’s son. Small 
erystal clocks, with polished works all visible, 
and striking far-away cathedral tones, are also 
shown; Russia-leather cases are provided for 
them, to be used when traveling. 

For gifts for gentlemen are the Spanish dam- 
ascene-work in flint boxes with a fuse, cigarette 
cases, scarf rings at $7, sleeve-buttons at $5 50, 
umbrella heads, match boxes, ete. There are liq- 
uor flasks of silver in repoussé-work and with 
Japanese decorations for $100 each ; other flasks 
are of crystal, with silver mountings; and others 
in Russia-leather cases for travelers have secure 
tops that turn with a hinge and fasten like a lock : 
price $21. 

The yellow ivory things are delightful combi- 
nations of beauty and usefulness. Here are 
brushes for the hair, the whiskers, and soft ones 
for infants, with the rich plain ivory backs; 
whisk brooms with ivory tops, at $4; and cask- 
ets for Cologne bottles, to’ be used when travel- 
ing, with smaller boxes for bottles of extracts. 
Dressing-cases are thoroughly fitted up with these 
serviceable pieces, or they are sold separately. 

Old-fashioned long purses are in use again for 
holding coins, and are made of gold threads knit- 
ted in with blue silk, and held by silver rings or- 
namented with blue enamel; others are of dark 
green purse silk, or of seal brown, and the cost 
is from $7 to $50. Small purses of Spanish sil- 
ver wire are $9. Crocheted small silk purses of 
cardinal or blue silk have plated gold clasps, and 
are $3. 

Black English morocco is most sought after for 
leather goods, notwithstanding the presence of 
the fragrant Russia leather. It is used for folios, 
porte-monnaies, tourists’ cases, writing-desks, etc. 
The corners have silver ornaments, and there is 
a silver monogram in the centre. Excellent fo- 
lios of black or maroon Russia leather are sold 
for $4.50, Another novelty is French gray kid, 








made into various small articles, such as card- 
cases and cigar-cases, and decorated with flowers, 
figures, and mottoes in colors. 

Bonbonniéres are of every device this season. 
The richest are boxes of embroidered or painted 
satin or velvet, mounted on feet, and to be used, 
after the bonbons are eaten, for jewel caskets. 
There are also satin bags for candies, wrought 
in Persian designs, cornucopias and jardiniéres, 
with flowers on top, and the gilt wicker box be- 
low for candies ; pincushions, toilette boxes, and 
sachets conceal candies at first, and ¢o more use- 
ful service afterward. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames M. A. Connetty & Barré; Miss Switzer; 
~ Messrs. A. T. Srewarr & Co.; and Tirrany 





PERSONAL. 


THE new pastor of the “ Brick Church,” cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street 
je rae Dr. Sprine@’s), officiated in that church 
or the first time on Sunday, December 17. Dr. 
LLEWELLYN D. Bevan, who now enters on the 
pastorate, is a young man thirty-four years old, 
and a graduate of New College, London. He 
was in this country two years ago, and preached 
for a time in Dr. ScuppER’s church, Brooklyn. 
It was here that a committee of the Brick 
Chareh heard him. 80 much pleased were they, 
that a committee was appointed to note his 
manner of work at home. The result was a 
unanimous call, and now he is here. When only 
sixteen years of age he assisted the Rev. Dr. 
Tuomas Binney in the King’s Weigh-house 
Chapel as licentiate, and in 1869 he accepted the 
pastorate of the Tottenham Court Road Chapel, 
where GeorGE WHITEFIELD preached in the 
eighteenth century. This church then had a 
debt of £7000, which, through his exertions, has 
been reduced £1600. Dr. Bevan is of medium 
height, with heavy brown hair and side whiskers. 
He has an agreeable presence, a full sympathetic 
voice, and a cheerful disposition. Before he left 
London he received a call to another pastorate 
in England, and also an invitation to take the 

residency of a college in Australia, but he pre- 

erred the position in New York to either of 
these. In coming to this country he gave up, 
in addition to his pastoral charge, the chair of 
Professor of English Literature at New College 
and a place in the London School Board. 

—Senator Locan has a wife who is a veritable 
helpmeet to him. The Troy says he re- 
cently remarked, ‘‘ What could I do without my 
wife? I should be nothing without that wom- 
an.’’ Mrs. LoGan attends to her husband’s pri- 
vate correspondence, and writes so like him that 
many a letter signed ‘‘ Joun A. LoGan”’ is care- 
fully preserved by the recipient as the autograph 
of the Senator. 

—The new Premier of the French cabinet, 
JuLEs Simon, is one of the notable mer of France 
—a ee pet orp a professor, and an author, as 
well as a politician and liberal. He was born in 
1814, and at the age of twenty-five was chosen 
professor at the Sorbonne, where he lectured for 
twelve years. In 1848 he was chosen a member 
of the Constituent Assembly, and has since then 
been mostly in public life. In 1870 he became 
Minister of Public Instruction under the repub- 
lic. He is a thorough liberal, yet not an ex- 
tremist, and very practical in dealing with affairs 
of government. 

—General ToDLEBEN, who has again come 
conspicuously before the public as cha with 
the defense of the coast-lines of the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azof, is the son of a shop-keeper 
in Courland, and is fifty-eight years of age. Aft- 
er graduating at the College of Engineers at St. 
Petersburg, he served in the Circassian war, and 
subsequently in the Crimea, where he won his 
fame. He converted Sebastopol into a fortress 
which for more than a year resisted the efforts 
of the allied armies. Within twelve months he 
rose from the rank of captain to that of major- 
general, and received many decorations. He 
visited England in 1865, and met with a most 
cordial reception. 

—President Smiru, of Dartmouth College, can 
congratulate himself on the large uniary fact 
that during his administration 590 have 
been given to that institution. Of this amount, 
$130,000 was the gift of the Hon. Jog, Parker, 
which will be used for the jaw department. 

—A ba ene a friend, alluding to a recent 
po A to Boston, said it occurred to him as a droll 
coincidence that he one morning met Mr. 
LoNGFELLOW walking with a gentleman named 
TaLiBoys. Tha Wy pe-way, was a plain but 
pleasant epistle Mr. LoNGFELLOw once received, 
requesting him to compose an acrostic, the first 
letters of which should spell ‘‘ My sweet girl.” 
The applicant added, ** Write as if it were some 
beautiful girl with whom you were in love—just 
as if it were yourself.’ At the foot of the letter 
were the words, *‘ Send bill.’’ 

—Professor SANBORN Tenney, of Williams 
College, pro a jolly trip to the Rocky 
Mountains during next summer vacation—a sort 
of natural history picnic, as it were. His party 
is to be composed of fifteen members, principal- 
ly from the Lyceum of Natural History, and all 
will be required to ged themselves for the 
expedition by careful preliminary work. Pro- 
fessor TENNEY hopes to work up some important 
scientific points, while the other objects of the 
trip will be to enrich the museum of the college 
and instruct those who accompany him. It will 
be known as ‘‘ The Williams College Expedition.” 

—The Rev. StepHen H. Tyne, Jun., will soon 
have to raze his present church to the ground. 
Three or four years ago his new and beautiful 
edifice at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Forty-second Street was pulled down to make 
room for the larger edifice, and this must soon 
follow, for we learn that on Sunday evening, the 
10th ult., Bishop Porrer confirmed 121 persons 
there, being the third confirmation in this church 
this year (the three classes numbering about 560). 
This large class is made up almost entirely of 
working men and women, and they were nearly 
all brought in by the tent services during last 
summier. 

—For a very rich man, Mr. Atyrnza Har- 
WARD, of California, has done a very unusual 
thing. He presents one of the few instances— 
perhaps the only one in modern times—where a 
man of enormous wealth has separated from his 
wife and subsequent!y remarried her. That is 
precisely what M* Haywarp has done. They 
separated on account of incompatibility of tem- 
perament, divided $2,500,000 between them, and 





went their different ways. Since then time and 
reflection have satisfied them that the original 
arrangement was the best one for both, and so, as 
our friend Judge ScHLEY says, they “‘ resume the 
a condition of their former rectitude.” 

r. HAYWARD is one of the few living men whose 
annual income is counted by millions. 

—The mother of Jean InNGELow died recently 
at London, aged seventy-eight. Her name, too, 
was JEAN, and she was the widow of WriLt1amM 
INGELOw, formerly of Boston, Lincolnshire. The 
mother was the worshipped idol of the poet’s 
home, and possessed in a great degree the intel- 
lectual ability which descended to her daughter. 

—QLIvE Logan has been to Windsor, and 
vives, in a letter to the Graphic, a readable 
sketch of what she saw there, especially the 
interior of the Castle: ‘The Queen’s drawing- 
rooin and bedroom,”’ she says, ‘‘are mor. sim- 
»le than those of some New York ladies I know. 

he first-mentioned is upholstered in pale blue 
satin, the walls hung here and there with a few 
family portraits. The books of ,the day, the 
magazines, and (when her Majesty is at the Cas- 
tle) the newspapers are placed here. In this par- 
lor breakfast is laid each morning for the Queen 
and her only unmarried daughter, the Princess 
Beatrice. Lunch and dinner are served in a 
handsome dining-room on the other side of the 
gallery, the most recent adornment of which 
are portraits of the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, the Queen being, it is said, most particu- 
larly attached to her proud and imperial daugh- 
ter-in-law. The bedroom where her widowed 
Majesty sleeps is hung with two shades of yel- 
low satin, and there is little adornment to it in 
the way of art objects. But if it were bare of 
every yard of hanging, every stick of furniture, 
it would still possess such a vision of loveliness 
over park and stream, meadow and lawn, from 
its windows as would recompense for the lack 
of any of man’s adornments. It is quite suffi- 
ciently provided with these, however, and is a 
comfortable, elegant, small, and cozy bedroom.” 

—The Washington Capital, in its ‘Social Gos- 
sip,’’ has the following pleasant paragraph on 
one of the most agreeabic and cultivated, as well 
as one of the best and most practical, women in 
Washington, Mrs. 8.8.Cox. The Capital says: 
“Tf our friend [S. 8. C.] could be known in his 
struggles through his accomplished, kind-heart- 
ed, indeed noble little wife, he would not lack 
preferment and success. She is a lady fairly 
worshiped by those who have the privilege of her 
acquaintance. Refined, intellectual, and kind- 
hearted, she has tact that amounts almost to 
genius.” 

—Dove as JERROLD was one of those dainty 
men who do a world of work, and yet are always 
in perfect trim—a man of the nicest notions of 
order, who, come upon him as you might, was 
as thoroughly ‘‘organized’’ as if his reputation 
depended upon it. He worked at a desk with- 
out speck upon it, using an inkstand in a narble 
shell clear of all litter, his little dog at his feet. 
If a comedy was in progress, he would now and 
then walk rapidly up aud down the room, talk- 
ing wildly to himself. If it were Punch copy, 
one heard him laugh as he hit upon a droll bit. 
And then out he would go to the garden, and 
plucking a hawthorn !eaf, stroll, thinking, down 
the sidewalks; then in again and vehemently at 
work, unrolling the thought that had come to 
him along little blue slips of paper, in letters 
smaller than the type in which they were pres- 
ently to be set. 

—Hon. PeLee Spracve, now in his eighty- 
fifth year, living in Boston, is totally blind. He 
was in Congress from Maine from 1825 to 1829, 
and U. 8. Senator from 1829 to 1835. In 1841 he 
was appointed U. 8. District Judge for Massa- 
chusetts, and resigned in 1865. He is the last 
survivor of the memorable Senate of 1830, among 
whose members were WessTer, CLAY, CALHOUN, 
Benton, Wricut, Hayne, Grunpy, Marcy, Ew- 
inc, Kino, CLayton, TAZEWELL, and TYLER. 

—Professor TYNDALL defends vivisection. He 
says he told a lady ‘ whose philanthropy had 
made her illustrious’’—Lady Burpett-Courts, 
perhaps—that the researches she deprecated 
“were leading us to such a knowledge of epi- 
demic diseases as will enable us finally to sweep 
these scourges of the human race from the face 
of the earth.” 

—The WENTWORTHS seem to be born for the 
oo of becoming public characters. SAMUEL 

. WENTWORTH, a Democrat, brother of ‘ Ex- 
tended Jounn,” of Chicago, is elected to the State 
Legislature of Massachusetts, from Boston; an- 
other brother, JosepH WENTWORTH, Republic- 
an, is elected to the Constitutional Convention 
of New Hampshire, from Concord; a son of the 
latter, Pau Wentworta, Democrat, is elected 
to the Constitutional Convention, from Sand- 
wich, New Hampshire; another son, Moses J. 
WENTWoRTH, Democrat, is elected to the Legis- 
lature of Illinois, from Chicago. ‘Long Jonn”’ 
has no office at present, his time being pleas- 
antly occupied in looking after the large estate 
which he has long nossessed in Chicago. 

—A very old and "ery rich man was EvisHa 
Morsg, who died a few weeks ago in California. 
Eighty years ago he was a resident of Methuen, 
Massachusetts, and at the time of his death he 
had reached the great age of one hundred and 
four years. He left an estate valued at four mill- 
ions of dollars, was never married, and died in- 
testate. 

—The London Times keeps a special report- 
er for Lord BEACONSFIELD—Mr. NeILson; and 
wherever the Prime Minister may be speaking, 
there you will see an old gray-headed man, with 
gold-rimmed spectacles, with his note-book and 
pencil. He is one of the best, perhaps the best, 
short-hand writer in the gallery, and it is a re- 
markable fact that this gentleman has ‘* taken’’ 
every speech, or almost every speech, that Lord 
BEACONSFIELD has made in or out of the House 
of Commons. He took Mr. Disrak.i’s maiden 
speech in the House of Commons, and Mr. Dis- 
RAELI was so pleased with the fairness and accn- 
racy of the report that, if you may credit the 
tradition, he called the next morning in Print- 
ing-house Square to see and thank the report- 
er. ‘If Lever come to the eminence I hope to 
reach,”’ said Mr. DisRaBwi, shaking hands with 
Mr. Netison, ‘i can only hope that I shall be as 
well reported as you have reported me to-day.” 
Mr. DisRaet has had his wish doubly. He has 
reached the eminence he hoped to reach, the 
highest and proudest position that an English- 
man can hold, and in that position the Earl of 
Beaconsfield has the gratification of being “‘ tak- 
en’’ by the reporter who forty years ago *‘ took” 
the maiden speech of Vivian Grey in the House 
of Commons. 
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PR a he ill hich are tied 
Spooi Stand with Pincushion, Figs. 1 and 2. So ead c ribbons as shown by the illustration, which are ti 
Tums stand is of carved black polished wood. Be- CSN in a bow when closing the needle-book, On the back 


set bows of similar ribbon. 


Pen-Wiper, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus pen-wiper is covered with dark green embroidered cloth. To make it, cut 
of card-board two pieces, each three inches and a quarter wide and two inches 
and a half high, which are rounded off from the bottom toward the top as shown 
by the illustration. Cover these pieces with black muslin, and join them with a 
card-board back seven-eighths of an inch wide, covered 
with black muslin. On the inside along the edge fast- 
en box-pleated strips of black cloth, which are pinked 
on the edges. Next cover the pen-wiper on the out- 
side with pinked dark green cloth embroidered in the 
design shown by Fig. 2. This embroidery is worked in 
chain and herring-bone stitch with light and dark 
green silk, and the border is worked in point Russe and 
chain stitch with similar silk. The cover is fastened 
on the pen-wiper in overcast stitches with gold thread. 
For the handles crochet with gold thread two chains 
of the requisite length, and fasten them as shown by 


the illustration. 
Embroidered Bottle Mats, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuxse mats are made of silver jardiniére 
canvas furnished with a pressed bor- 
der. Each mat measures seven 
inches and a quarter in diameter, 
and is ornamented with embroidery. 
The outlines of the ae — 
AS abe PAN? ye of the mat Fig. 1 are edged with blue 

po becg ee” : ee 5 : chenille. The corners of the large 
stars are overcast with long stitches 
of blue filling silk, and the small 
stars and edge of the design are 
worked in point Russe 
with similar silk. 

The design in the mat 
Fig. 2 is composed of 
diamonds, edged with 
blue and pink filling silk, 
and filled each with three 
point Russe stitches of 
pink filling silk, and 


tween the foot and the top are spools of varnished 

linden-wood for winding silk and worsted. Each spool is fastened with a needle 
furnished with a horn button, which is passed through the holes in the top and 
foot of the stand, and through the spool. The pincushion on the top of the stand 
is covered with blue velvet. The foot of the stand is trimmed with a bead border. 
Fig. 2 shows a section of this border, which is worked on canvas with beads in the 
colors given in the description of symbols. 




























































Embroidered Calendar. 


Tumis calendar is made of card-board, and is 
covered with gray leather. The leather designed 
for the front is ornamented in point Russe with 
gray silk in two shades, gold thread, and black 
silk. The bottom of the calendar is three inches 
and a half long and two inches and a quarter 
wide, the side pieces, which are pointed on the 
sides from the bottom toward the top, are of the 
same width at the bottom as the bottom of the 
ealendar, and five inches high, and the front and 
back are each three inches and a half wide and 
five inches and an eighth high. Cut out the 
parts designed for the front to a width of two 
inches and a half and a depth of an inch and 
three-quarters, as shown by the illustration. 
On the inside of the calendar the side pieces 
are joined with movable rollers an 
inch and a quarter and four inches 
from the bottom. On the under 
roller is wound a strip of paper on 
which the days, dates, and months 
are inscribed ; this strip is laid over 
the upper roller and passed to the 
outside through the opening between 
the bottom and back. 


KA NAAM . pad»? »’ 
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Dott’s Dress. 





Embroidered Needle- 
Book. 


Tus needle-book is made 
of red and white striped silk, 
and is lined with blue satin. 
To make it, cut of card-board 
two pieces, each four inches 


: ‘ ’ one stitch of blue filling 
— ose high and Do.t’s Wackine Sor. For PP ost ile egg , ’ silk worked across the 
three inches and a quarter For pattern and descripti s Fi; sect tempecranied latter. The open - work 
wide, and cover the front ; No, X., Fig, 3. - caper rt peg aves border on the cid edge 


with red and white striped 
silk, which has first been ornamented with gold 
cord sewed on with black silk. The red stripes 
are ornamented with a cross seam of yellow and 
white saddler’s silk, and the white stripes with 
herring-bone stitches of blue silk and point 
Russe stitches of red silk. Bind the parts of 
the needle-book with narrow blue 
silk ribbon, and furnish them with 


is run with blue che- 
nille. After finishing the embroidery, for 
each mat cover a piece of card-board six 
inches and a half in diameter with black 
alpaca on one side, and set it on the wrong 
side of the mat. 


Card Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus basket is composed of silver jar- 
dinitre canvas cut in the shape shown 
by the illustration, ornamented with em- 
broidery, and lined with red pressed 
card-board cut in the same shape. In 
order to join the canvas and card-board 















Basy’s Dot, wrrn Pitow. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Dssien ror Spoor 5 AM 
Sranp, Fie. 1. oP oo D 
Description of Symbols: & Black ; 
& Blue; ' Chalk; ® Milk; © Glass; 
Stee]; 9 Gold Beads. 
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the outer edge is pierced at intervals of an ' ¢ hi} e 
eighth of an inch. . Fig. 2, page 24, gives a 
full-sized section of the embroidery. Work 


EMBROIDERED CALENDAR. 





Fig. 1.—Sroon Stanp wits Prv- Fig. 3.—DesieN ror Work-Bao 


cusHion.—{See Fig. 2.] “ox lei aad and the stems and sprays with Nécessaire, Fic. 1. 
a lining of blue satin. Join the dark. brown split : 


filling silk in point 
Russe. The bot- 
tom of the basket 
is embroidered in 
a similar man- 


parts with a book-shaped back of 
blue silk ribbon, baste 
pinked pieces of white 
flannel on the inside, : : 
and sew on blue silk Emprowerep Neepie-Boox. 





Fig. 1.—Work-Bae witn Nécessaine.—CLosep. : : L ne ae 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] Fig. 2.—Desien ror Pen-Wirer, Fic. 1. Fig. 1.—Pen-Wirer.—(See Fig 2.] Fig. 2.—Work-Bae with Nicessairz.—Oren.—[See Fig. 1.] 





ja Basxet.—{See Fig. 2, Page 24. 
Fig. 2.—Espromerep Borris Mar. ecctureren wtbecrenet iit % stm, Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Bortz Mat. 
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ner. Having finished the embroidery, paste the 
canvas on the card-board, taking care that the 
parts fit exactly. Through the holes pierced 
in the edges run red split filling silk, and join the 
separate parts at the top and bottom and in the 
middle with similar silk, the ends of which are 
knotted together on the outside. At the point 
where two parts are joined sew on ends of red 
silk ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide and 
eight inches and a half long, as shown by the il- 
lustration, which are laid double and tied in bows. 


Work-Bag with Nécessaire, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 20. 

Tus work-bag with nécessaire, which Fig. 1 
shows closed and Fig. 2 open, is made of em- 
broidered gray linen, lined with the same mate- 
rial, and bound with red silk ribbon. Cut of 
double gray linen two pieces, each fourteen inches 
long and eight inches wide, and round off the 

- corners at one end, as shown by Fig. 1. On the 
piece of linen designed for the upper side baste 
a black and white printed border, embroider it 
in knotted stitch with red silk, as shown by Fig. 
8, and fasten it 
on the foundation 
with point Russe 
and chain stitches 
of similar silk. On 
the lining set a 
pocket for holding 
fancy - work, for 
which cut of linen 
one piece to suit 
the width of the 
lining and four 
inches and a half 
long, furnish it on one end with a hem half an 
inch wide, ornament it with point Russe stitches 
of red silk, and sew it on the lining. Besides 
this, cut a piece of the material six inches and a 
half wide and two inches and seven-eighths long, 
ornament it with point Russe stitches on the 
sides, and fasten it on the lining with back 
stitches of red silk at intervals of three- 
quarters of an inch. This case is designed 
for holding skeins of silk, yarn, or cotton. 
Next set bands of linen on the lining for 
holding the sewing utensils. On the sides of 
the bag fasten two flaps of linen, which are 
furnished with buttons and loops for 
closing. Each flap measures five inch- 
es and a quarter in length and four 
inches and seven-eighths in width, and 
is ornamented on three sides with 
point Russe stitches of red silk. For 
a needle-book fasten two pieces of 
pinked white flannel on the lining 
with point Russe stitches of red silk. 
Having sewed the embroidered mate- 
rial on the lining, bind the bag all 
around with red silk ribbon, and or- 
nament the latter with point Russe 
stitches of white silk. 
For closing the work- 
bag set on red silk 
cords, finished on the 
ends with tassels of sim- 


Lapy’s Kyrrrep, Crocuet, anp Em- 
BROIDERED Perricoat. 
































Fig. 1.—Empromerep 
NEEDLE-Book. 
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Fig. 2.—Dertai or NEEDLE 


following st., 2 ch.; finally, 4 sl. on the 10th, 
9th, 8th, and 7th of the first 23 ch.; turn the 
work, and going back on the preceding st. work 
+ 1 ste, on the fifth following st., 8 ch., going 
back on these for a bar, pass over the next st., 
4 sc. on the next 4 st., 1 sl. on the following st., 
2 ch., 1 de. on the first vein of the stc., and re- 
peat eight times from + ; then always alternate- 
ly 1 ste. on the fifth following st., 5 ch., 1 de. on 
the first vein of the stc., but after the fifth repe- 
tition, four times work the ste. on the fourth fol- 
lowing instead of on the fifth following st. ; final- 
ly, 1 ste. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as 
first de., and repeat from *. At every repeti- 
tion, however, fasten the nine bars to the preced- 
ing scallop, as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 


Tus edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 
80, as follows: 1st round.—28 ch. (chain stitch), 
going back on these pass over 9 st. (stitch), 1 de. 
on the next st., 3 ch., 
pass over 3 st., 3 de. 
on the following 8 st., 
three times alternate- 
ly 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
fourth following st. 
2d round.—Turn the 
work, 3 ch., which 
count as first de., 4 
de. on the upper veins 
of the next de. in 
the preceding round, 
twice alternately 3 de. 
on the next 3 ch, 2 
de, on the upper veins 
of the next de.; then 
3 ch.,3 de. on the upper veins of the next 3 de., 
twice alternately 3 ch., 1 de. on the upper veins 
of the fourth following st. 3d round.—Turn the 
work, 6 ch., 1 de. on the upper veins of the de. 
before the last in the preceding round, 3 ch., 3 
de. on the upper veins of the next 3 de., 3 ch., 1 

de. on the upper veins of the next de, 3 

ch., 1 de. on the upper veins of the third 
following st., 3 ch., 1 de. on the fourth 
following st. Repeat always the 2d and 
3d rounds. 


Lady’s Knitted, Crochet, and 
Embroidered Petticoat. 

Tuts petticoat is partly knitted and 
partly crocheted with worsted in a 
light and a dark shade of one color, 
and is ornamented in cross stitch em- 
broidery. It is composed of fourteen 
strips worked separately, of which 
seven are all knit plain and seven are 
worked ina ribbed design. The bot- 
tom of the petticoat is finished with 
a border in Afghan stitch, which is 
ornamented with cross 
stitch embroidery, and 
is edged on both sides 
with a row of knitted 
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Book, Fie. 1. 


points. First work the 

‘ wit strips all knit plain 
ilar silk, with light worsted cross- 
Crochet Edgin wise on a foundation 


for Tidies an 
Curtains. 

Tus edging is worked 
with crochet cotton, No. 
80, crosswise, as fol- 
lows: * 23 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 leaflet of 6 ch. 
and 2 ste. (short treble 
crochet) on the second 
ch., working off the up- 
per veins of the 2 ste. 
together, 11 leaflets as 
before, going back on 
these work 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the first ch. 
of the fourth following 
leaflet, four times alter- 
nately two leaflets, but 
in the first of these omit 
the first ch., 1 se. on the 
first ch. of the second 
following leaflet; then 
18 ch., turn the work on 





Fig. 1.—Empromerep Towe. 
For design see Supplement, No. 3. 


the wrong side, and going back on the leaflets work 1 de. (double 


crochet) on the single ch. between the next two leaflets, four times 
alternately 10 ch., 1 de. on the single ch. between the second and 


third following leaflets ; then twice alternately 11 ch., 1 de. on the 


ch. between the next and the following leaflet; then four times 
alternately 10 ch., 1 de. on the ch. between the second and third 
following leaflets ; then 6 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 17th of the 
first 23 ch. in this round, 2 ch., 1 sl. on the 14th of the 
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Fig. 2.—Empromerep ToweL. 
For design see Supplement, No. 2. 


of 30 st. (stitch) 280 
rounds. high, but at the 
beginning of the 110th 
round, and then always 
after 15 interval rounds, 
narrow 1 st., so that the 
last round counts 20 st., 
which are then cast off. 
For the ribbed strips 

ake a foundation of 
¥# st. each, and knit 
them 300 rounds high, 
so that on each side al- 
ways 3 rounds appear 
knit plain and 3 rounds 
purled, but in the last 
170 rounds narrow 10 
st. in the manner 
described _ previously. 
Join the finished strips 
with a erochet round, 
so that the straight end 
of a strip all knit plain 


always comes on the bias edge formed by the narrowing in a 


gle crochet. 


ribbed strip (or the reverse); to do this always fasten together 
the next two corresponding edge stitches of two strips with 1 sin- 
Next take up all the edge st. at the top of the work 
on needles and knit 27 
design of always alternately 3 st. knit plain and 3 purled, and 
the middle round forming a row of holes, and consisting of always 
alternately throwing the thread over and knitting 2 st. off 


rounds, the first and last 13 in a ribbed 


together. It must be 
rounds and the 18th— 
22d rounds are work- 
ed with the darker 


observed, besides, that the 6th-9th 
23 ch. in this round, 
turn the work, and go- 
ing back on the pre- 


ceding stitches 













Fig. 2.—Dertam or Carp-Recerver, Fic. 1. 


work always alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the sec- 
ond following st. (stitch), but on the middle 23 
st., instead of always passing over 1 st. with 1 
ch., work 19 de. separated each by 1 ch.; then 
turn the work, and going back on the pre- 
ceding st., work 5 ch., the first 3 of which 
count as de., eighteen times alternately 1 de. 
on the third following st., 2 ch., fifteen times 
alternately 1 de. on the second following st., 2 
ch., eighteem times alternately 1 de. on the third 





Fig. 1.—Cinv-Recetver.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


other rounds with the light worsted. For the 
border on the bottom work first a strip with the 
light worsted on a foundation of 28 st. crosswise 
in Afghan stitch in the width required, and em- 
broider it in cross stitch with dark worsted, as 
shown by the illustration. 
edging this strip on both sides is worked sepa- 


| rately ona foundation of 5 st., as follows : Ist-24th 


rounds,—All knit plain, always going back and 
forth, but at the beginning of each round de- 


worsted, and all the 


The row of points” 






Fig. 3.—-Derai or Carp-Recsiver, Fie. 1. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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noted by an even number, to the 12th inclusive, 
widen always 1 st., and from the 14th—-24th 
rounds narrow 1 st. at the same point. Repeat 
the Ist-24th rounds until the requisite length 
has been obtained. Join the finished row of 
points on the straight side with the edge st. of 
the crochet strip by means of a round of single 
crochet, and overseam the ends of the border to- 
gether from the wrong side. Finally, sew the 
border on the bottom of the petticoat as shown 
by the illustration. 


Embroidered Needle-Book, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 21. 

Tuts needle-book of silver canvas is embroidered on 
the front with n filling silk and chenille, and orna- 
mented with gimp of the same color. To make the 
needle-book cut of canvas and card-board two pieces 
each four inches and a half high and two inches and 
seven-eighths wide, and slope off the corners from the 
middle toward the sides ax shown by the illustration. 
Furnish the piece of canvas designed for the front 
with a small cushion of wadding covered with green 
silk. The seam made by setting on the cushion is 
covered with m gimp. To work the embroide 
stretch green Chenille, fastened on the foundation wit 
a cross seam of green filling silk, and filling silk fast- 
ened with point Russe stitches of chenille, as shown 
by Fig. 2. Line the pieces of card-board with green 
silk, set on the pieces of canvas, and cover the seam 
with gimp, which is continued for the handle, and is 
tied in a knot at the middle of the top. Having joined 
both parts of the needle-book on one side, baste in 

inked pieces of white flannel, and furnish the needle- 

Kk with a button and loop for closing. 


Lady’s Knitted Petticoat. 
See illustration on page 21. 


Tarts petticoat is worked with white zephyr worsted 

and coarse steel knitting-needles lengthwise in two 
parts, partly open-work ae gy 4 in a close and a 
ribbed design, and is finished on ‘the bottom with a 
border edged with a row of points. n each half 
of the petticoat with a foundation of 170 st. (stitch), 
and on these work, going back and forth, as follows: 
1st-3d rounds (the first st. of each round is slipped and 
the last st. is knit plain, and no further reference will 
therefore be made to these st.).—All the st. are worked 
so that they appear al) purled on the right side (the 
rounds denoted byeven numbers form the right side 
of the work). 4th round.—Always alternately knit off 
the next 8 st. in the preceding round together, and on 
the next st. work 1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. (purled), 1 k. 
Repeat twice the Ist-4th rounds, and then once more 
the ist-3d rounds. 16th and 17th rounds.—All st. 
should aj (aed knit plain on the right side. 18th 
round-—-A ways alternately 7 k.,1 p. 19th round.— 
* 1p, .» 5 p., 1 k., and repeat from *. 20th 
wound k., always alternately 1 p.,3k. 2ist round. 
—8 p, * 1k,1p,1k,5 p., and repeat from * ; 
finally, instead of 5 p., work only 2 P. 22d round.—3 
k., always alternately 1 p.,7 k.; finally, instead of 7 k., 
work only 4k. 28d and 24th rounds.—Like the 16th 
and 17th rounds. 25th-40th rounds.—Like the let-16th 
rounds. 4ist round.—Always alternately 1 Pn 7 k. 
42d round.—* 1 k., 5 p.,1k.,1p., and repeat from *. 
48d round.—Like the 4ist round. 44th round.— x 1k., 
1 p.,3 k.,1 p.,1k.,1 p., and repeat from *. 45th 
round.—* 1 p.,2 k., 8 p., 2 k., and repeat from x. 
46th round,—Like the 44th round. Repeat six times 
the 41st-46th rounds, and then once more the 4iet-48d 
rounds, and finally work 56 rounds in a ribbed design 
of always alternately 2 k.,2 p. This completes one- 
half of the petticoat. The other half is worked in the 
same manner, but in the last 34 rounds form a slit in 
the middle of the work, finishing the latter in two 
parts, Join both parte of the petticoat from the wron, 
side with overhand stitches, and in connection wit 
the upper edge work the belt as follows: 1st round.— 
Always k. 2 ether (knit 2 st. together); then work 
12 rounds, in the firet two of which all the et. should 
appear purled on the right side, while the st. of the 
last 10 rounds should appear knit plain. Cast off the 
st., fold down the last 6 rounds on the wong oe and 
sew them to the 1st round of the belt. Work the bor- 
der crosswise on a foundation of 30 st. as follows: ist 
round.—25 p., twice alternately t. t. o. (throw the thread 
over), k. 2 ther, and on the last st. work 1 k., 1 p. 
24 round.—Ali knit plain. 8d round.—2 p., t. t. o., 
2 together, 1 k., t. . o., k. 2 ther, and on the next 
at. work 1 p.,1 k. 4th round.—All knit plain. 5th 
round, — pt Bs aie S Soanter 2 & t. o., k. 2 
together, 1 6th round.— 


k., 2 p. Repeat » 
has gained the requisite length, join the ends from the 
wrong side with overhand stitches, and sew the border 
on the bottom of the petticoat. 


Embroidered Jardiniére, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 21. 


‘Taw jardiniére is made of wicker-work and cane 
sticks, and is furnished with a green varnished tin lin- 
ing. The wicker-work is varnished white and the 
cane sticks are gilded. The handle is likewise of gild- 
ed cane. The onds formed by the cane sticks are 
or ted with embroidered pieces of brown cloth. 
For this embroidery cut of cloth and stiff lace four 
pieces from Fig. 2, page 25, which shows a full-sized 
section of the pr cae wage Jagr meres the outer material 
with: net, and transfer design to the cloth, Cut 
the flowers of gilt jardiniére canvas, 2nd apply them 
with chain stitches of dark brown silk and point Russe 
stitches of gold thread. The stems and spre 8 are 
worked in herring-bone stitch with brown silk in sev- 

shades. On the outer edge the cloth is ornament- 
ed with knotted and chain stitches of dark brown silk 





w work always alternately 4 ch. (chain stitch) 2 
ste. (short treble crochet) on the first of the 4 ch., 
working off the upper not each se} tely, but 
with the ch. on the needle. he ends of 
these cords are finished with acorn-shaped grelots. To 
make these first cover an —- wooden mould, fur- 
le, closely with light 
brown saddler’s silk ; next work the smal! 
dark brown silk in mame crochet, 
middie with a founda 


in ac., and sew the on the covered wooden 
mould with the wrong turned out. 


Embroidered Towels, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See tlustrations on page 21. 


‘Trese towels are made of coarse Rusélan linen, and 
are ornamented with embroidery. Transfer the de- 


Card-Receiver, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 21. 


‘Tuts card-receiver is com: of star-shaped figures 
of card-board wound with black and white cotton, and 
ornamented in the centre with a colored wafer, For 








each of the eight small figures take two pieces of card- 
board, each an inch and sven siantne. canons, whieh 
are pasted together so as to form a 
each of these corners fasten a pin bee 
as 8! » Bs 
these pins serve to hold the last layers of cotton. en 
colored wafer. Lay on the cotton at point a, and wind 
it in the card-board in the order indicated by the let- 
ters on Fig. 2, always in four even layers side by side; 


from ¢ to d, four times from e to f/, and so on. Hav- 
ing returned to a, repeat this proceeding until the 
card-board is covered with cotton, as shown by Fig. 3. 
The colors of the cotton should be changed, observing 
Fig. 1. the cotton on the wrong side. For 
the large star in the centre of the card- ver cut two 
pieces of card-board, each four inches equare, paste 
them together to correspond with the small stars, and 
wind them with cotton. The stars are joined at the 
corners as shown by Fig. 1, and finished with bows of 
narrow white satin ribbon. 


Music Stand with Application Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 24. 


Tas stand, which is designed to hold music, is of 
walnut, and has a metal lock at the top. The front is 
ornamented with yoy embroidery, the desi; 
of which is given in full size by No. 1 on the embroid- 
ery side of present Supplement. Cut the rate 
design figures of silk, the ies of the angels of flesh- 
colored silk, the wings of white, and the musical em- 
blems of brownish silk, and apply them on a founda- 

ion of le blue faille, with half-polka stitches of 
filling silk in the same color. The outlines of the veils 
are defined by half-polka stitches of silver pray silk, 
and the hair, eyes, etc., with similar stitches of 
brown and gray silk. e eyes ate embroidered in 
satin stitch with white and black filling silk. For the 
edge of the design sew on gold cord with fine yellow 


Border for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 25. 


Turs border is worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or 
linen. Having transferred the design to the material, 
run the outlines with embroidery cotton, work the lace 
and point Russe stitches with black silk, and the twist- 
ed bars with fine thread. .Work the rest of the em- 
broidery with white embroidery cotton in half-polka 
and button-hole stitch, interspersed with picots, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Velvet Chatelaine Bags, Figs 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 25. 


For the bag Fig. 1 cut of velvet and lustring lining 
two whole pieces Fig. 27, = join them, 
and work eyelet-holes as shown by the illustration, 
through which cords are run, finished at the ends with 
tassels, Similar tassels bows of gros grain ribbon 
form the hoe em On the upper corners of the 
fasten a cord laid in loops trimmed with bows, 
which is passed around the waist and tied in adjusting 
the 


The bag Fig. 2 is made of black velvet, and is lined 
with lustring. The trimming consists of bows of 
serge ribbon and tassels. On the wrong side of the 
bag set a cord which is laid in loops and trimmed with 
bows. This cord is tied around the waist. Cut the 





bag from Figs. 22 and 23, Sup ent, and lay the front 
in pleats, fastening the points marked with corre- 
sponding signs together. 


Dress for Girl from 7 to 9 Years old. 
See illustration, Fig. 2, page 25. 

Tur skirt of this blue cashmere dress is trimmed 
with a side-pleated ruffle of the material. The trim- 
ming for the low-necked over dress with short sleeves 
is composed of white lace and of bows and a sash of 
blue gros grain ribbon. 


Dress for Child from 1 to 2 Years old. 
See illustration, Fig. 3, page 25. 


Tas dress of white cashmere is trimmed with a 
braiding of fine silk cord and with needle-work edging. 
Sash of pale blue silk. 


Gros Grain Dress. 
See illustration, Fig. 4, page 25. 


Tars dress is made of light gray — grain, and 
consists of a skirt and polonai ie pol is 
trimmed with rolls of black gros grain, black lace, 
embroidery worked with black silk, and bows of gros 
grain ribbon. 














(Continued from Vol. IX., No, 58, page 851.) 


JU Lit. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON, 


CHAPTER XVIII.—{ Continued.) 
A WEDDING IN MAY. 


GreETcHEN crept out alone into the deserted 
streets—to find a cheerless leaden sky that har- 
monized well with the girl’s own sad thoughts, 
and wet, muddy pavements, through which her 
ill-made boots splashed laboriously as she plodded 
along them, At so early an hour neither cabs 
nor omnibuses were stirring, and Gretchen had 
come out prepared to walk to the station. Her 
way lay across Hyde Park. The path was wet 
and sloppy; the wind drove the fine gray drizzle 
straight into her face, and blew her shabby little 
black bonnet half off ber head; and she had a 
difficulty in keeping up her umbrella. As she 
struggled painfully along, a solitary re, com- 
ing from the opposite directi her half- 
way in the middle of the Park. 

Passed, and then looked back at her, and with 
a start recognized her. 

“You? Gretchen!” 

“Yes, it is I,” said Gretchen, shrinking a little 
aside as David Anderson’s honest but rough face 
peered down under her umbrella. 

“But where on earth are you going at this 
hour ?” 

“T am going to the station to catch an early 
train. Please don’t stop me; I have no time to 
lose,” she answered, irritably, and hurrying on; 
but David Anderson kept pace beside her. 

“T can not let you walk alone; I will go with 
you,” he said, gently taking her bag out of her 
hand, and steadying the fluttering umbrella over 
her head with his stronger hand. 

“Where are you going ?” 

“Tam going ipto the country to spend the day; 
if I were to ask you so many questions you would 
not like it. Pray where are you going, and 
where do you come from ?” 

David Anderson, who, truth to tell, was com- 
ing home in the early morning from a very late 
and very riotous party at the lodgings of a friend, 
a late member of the now-dispersed “ Melodious 
Minstrels” society, found the questions somewhat 








difficult to answer, and walked along by her side 
in snubbed silence. 

How Gretchen hated this enforced companion- 
ship! There was a time when she had been al- 
most fond of David Anderson; but of late she 
had learned to regard him with aversion and dis- 
gust. She looked at him through Cecil Travers’s 
eyes ; she remembered that Cis had called him 
under-bred, a snob and a boor, and that he had 
made her promise that she would never be so 
foolish as to throw herself away upon a man so 
thoroughly inferior to herself. On arriving at 
the Great Western Terminus, Gretchen insisted 
upon taking her ticket herself, while she had sent 
David away to secure a place for her in a second- 
class carriage. She did not want him to know 
where she was bound. 

Poor David lingered ruefully by the carriage 
door till the train went off, hoping in vain for 
some kind word of thanks that would repay him 
for his wet walk; but Gretchen only gave him a 
careless nod as she was carried off, and the great 
rough fellow turned away with a deep sigh and 
something very like tears in his eyes. 

It was the old story of cross-purposes every 
where. Elinor is in love with Charles, who does 
not even know it, but is sighing out his soul for 
Lady Blanche, who is ag far above his reach as 
the moon, and who, moreover, nourishes a secret 
affection for young Dandy in the Guards, while 
that young gentleman, cruelly careless of the girl 
he might have for the asking, is passionately and 
hopelessly smitten with pretty Mrs. Lowndes, 
whe has four children and a prosy husband, and 
who snubs young Dandy heartlessly, being her- 
self bent upon the fascination of some one else ; 
and so on—the wrong man is forever pairing off 
with the wrong woman, till one is tempted to 
look upon the whole well-worn subject of love 
and its delights as the creation of a few high- 
flown and ignorant poetical gentlemen, and to 
ask, if it be indeed true that “marriages are 
made in heaven,” why it is that, being confessed- 
ly for the most part such utter failures, the un- 
conscious victims of these unsuccessful arrange- 
ments above are not allowed a re-adjustment of 
matters on earth. What a game of Puss-in-the- 
corner we should have, to be sure! 

“Can you tell me the way to Sotherne Church, 
i 2” asks Gretchen of the porter, as she is 

shivering in the rain on the little way-side 
station platform, and the train that has brought 
her disappears slowly in the distance. 

“Straight on, miss”—when does any one give 
one any other direction to find one’s way than 
that inevitable “ straight on ?’—“ straight on as 
fur as you can see, and you'll come to the church ; 
it will be wet walking for you, miss,” added the 
man, softened, perhaps, by the pretty, gentle face 
and the big, sad blue eyes. 

The road, of course, was any thing but 
“straight;” it wound about like a serpent be- 
tween its wet green hedges, and there were in- 
numerable cross-roads intersecting it in every di- 
rection, so that Gretchen had to ask several 
times, and had some difficulty in finding her 
way. 

Eventually, however, after aboui two miles’ 
walk along the sloppiest and wettest of country 
lanes, she arrived at the village and the church. 

Even at this early hour—it was but nine o’clock 
—it was evident that some unusual event was 
about to happen. - The place was all astir, sever- 
al triumphant arches of greenery had been erect- 
ed across the road, and the village carpenters 
were still at work tying up the last branch of 
lilac, and tin-tacking securely the last breadth of 
bunting. Flags were flying from the public- 
houses and principal houses in the village, while 
the inhabitants in their Sunday clothes stood 
about in groups talking eagerly and excitedly 
of the coming festivities. The.church doors were 
wide open, and Gretchen entered unmolested and 
took up her position in a sheltered nook close to 
the door, behind a stone pillar. 

Some women were laying red cloth down the 
aisle, and presently, with a little commotion, the 
Vicar’s bustling little wife-came in with a big 
basket of flowers on her arm, with which she 
proceeded to decorate the altar. 

Gretchen watched her with greedy eyes. 
What would she not have given-to help her! She 
had a half thought of going forward to offer her 
assistance, but shyness-and prudence kept her 
back. 

As Mrs. Dawson passed down the church again, 
she glanced sharply at the girl sitting alone, half 
concealed behind the pillar. She knew every 
woman and girl in the parish of Sotherne, and in 
most of the parishes round, and Gretchen’s face 
was strange to her; besides, she evidently be- 
longed to a better class than any of the farmers’ 
daughters about. .Gretchen-blushed deeply as 
she felt herself the object of such close scrutiny ; 
and as she noticed the blush on the pretty, deli- 
cate features, and the downcast blue eyes, and 
the bent, smooth brown head, with its poor but 
perfectly lady-like covering, something of the real 
state of the case flashed through the mind of the 
clergyman’s wife. e 

“Come down from town by the first train to 
see Cis Travers married !” was her mental reflec- 
tion. “ Well, men are wretches, but I did think 
Cis Travers was too soft for that kind of thing— 
he is not half good enough for Juliet in any way, 
and now it appears he has not even been devoted 
to her! It all comes of his father’s letting him 
be knockitfg about London so long by himself; 
it’s a shocking bad thing for boys”—with a rapid 
thought of her own stalwart sons. “TI shall be 
careful not to let Tom and Charlie be turned out 
in London with nothing to do. Poor girl!” add- 
ed the Vicar’s wife to herself, pityingly, as she 
trudged rapidly down the church-yard path to the 
vicarage gate; “she looked modest and gentle 
enough. Tees say he has made her very unhap- 
py—the wretch! Well, I don’t think I shall say 
any thing about it to the Vicar; he would be 
wanting to come out and reclaim her before 











breakfast, and that would make us all late; and 
besides, he would be sure to call her ‘brazen 
woman,’ or ‘daughter of sin,’ or some horribly 
coarse name to her face, and that would do more 
harm than good; good men are so hard on wom- 
en! and they never have any discrimination to 
distinguish between the vicious and the unfortu- 
nate. No,I will say nothing about it ; besides, I 
really know nothing, it is only my own suspicions.” 
So saying, good little Mrs. Dawson; who, like many 
—alas, not most !—Christian women, had all a 
woman’s tenderness toward a sorrowing fellow- 
woman, from whatever source her sorrows might 
come, shook off her wet cloak, and stamped her 
muddy little toes in the vicarage porch, and went 
in to pour out her husband’s tea, with never a 
word to that excellent but somewhat severe di- 
vine about the little strange girl who sat shiver- 
ing in the church hard by, and who seemed to 
Mrs. Dawson’s eyes to be the living impersonation 
of Cis Travers’s London wickednesses—wicked- 
nesses of which you and I, my reader, know him - 
to be guiltless. 

Iam not going to describe Juliet Blair's wed- 
ding. Weddings are but dismal things at best, 
and if any one has a partiality for reading detail- 
ed accounts of them, of the demeanor and aspect 
of the “ blushing bride,” of the elaborate costumes 
of herself and her bride-maids, and her friends’ 
presents on the interesting occasion, they have 
but to study the last Court Journal, where such 
scenes are weekly set forth in far better language 
and with far more knowledge of the subject than 
I should be at all likely to display. 

Juliet Blair’s wedding was exactly like any 
one else’s, There was the same fluttering in of 
well-dressed wedding guests, bustling backward 
and forward in and out of the pews to exchange 
whispered grectings with each other; the same 
gathering of prettily dressed and moderately good- 
looking bride-maids at the bottom of the church ; 
the same awkward interval of suspense while the 
bride was anxiously awaited, during which Cis stood 
first on one leg, then on the other, and gnawed 
nervously at the ends of his straw-colored kid 
gloves in the same helpless-looking way that ev- 
ery bridegroom invariably does, suggesting irre- 
sistibly the idea that, but for the best man—in 
this case a very young Oxford friend—he must 
inevitably turn and flee. The best man, with a 
big button-hole flower, looks jaunty and self-im- 
portant, as if the success of the whole ceremony 
depended mainly upon his exertions, although a 
passing thought of the speech which he will have 
to make by-and-by sends an occasional cold shud- 
der down his back. Then the bride comes in on 
Sir George Ellison’s arm, for, a* she has no near 
relative, he, as an old friend of her father’s, is to 
give her away. And there is the same scuffle of 
every body getting into their places that always 
happens, and the ceremony proceeds with the 
same sniffles and snuffles from that female por- 
tion of the spectators who are invariably affected 
to tears without any known cause on such occa- 
sions. 

There was nothing at all peculiar or striking in 
Juliet Blair’s wedding; but to Gretchen Ruden- 
bach, craning forward and strainir~ her eyes and 
ears to catch every sight and eve: - nd, it was 
a wedding different from every other wedding. 

Presently the organ burst joyfully into the 
Wedding March, and the bride and bridegroom 
came down the aisle together, the school-children 
flung flowers down before them as they came, and 
Gretchen pressed forward with the rest. Down 
at the bridegroom’s feet there fell a little bunch 
of lilies-of-the-valley that only last night had 
been fastened together in Covent Garden Market, 
and the next moment they were crushed—poor 
innocent white blossoms !—beneath his heel. 

And looking at his wife’s face, cold, impassive, 
and almost despairing, Cis Travers, with a start, 
caught sight of a face beyond it, eager, yearning, 
wet with tears, and quivering with emotion, and 
in that moment the young bridegroom felt vague- 
ly which it was of these two women that loved 
him best. 

In another second Gretchen had shrunk back 
into her sheltering corner, and Cis was tucking 
his wife’s white satin train into the carriage ; 
while she, with her heart on the other side of the 
world, was saying to herself, 

“Tt is too late now—too late! Oh, Hugh! 
Oh, my darling, why did you ever leave me ?” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
FIVE YEARS AFTER. 


Five years after! Oh blissful license of the 
story-teller, to whom it is allowed thus to make 
free with Father Time! Five years of weariness, 
of dullness, of disappointment! What would not 
some of us give to be rid of five years with as 
many words ! 

Only think of it! Five hot, stuffy summers, 
made unbearable perehance with toilings in close 
City rooms all day, and with harder toilings still 
in West End ball-rooms by night—five biting win- 
ters of nipping frosts and Christmas bills—five 
backward springs of drizzling rains and driving 
east winds! Think of all the vexations, bodily 
and spiritual, that five years must inevitably bring 
to all of us, and then say whether you would not 
gladly shake them off your memory like a night’s 
bad dream, and wake to begin afresh—whether 
you would not joyfully wipe off old scores, old 
griefs, old sins, and, with new hopes and new 
chances, begin again to write down the story of 
your life upon a blank and unsullied page. 

Oh, Rip Van Winkle, most blessed among men, 
how gladly would some of us follow your example, 
and outsleep, since we can scarcely manage to 
outlive, the unloveliness of some of the years of 
our lives! 

Well, to the story-teller it is allowed to do this 
wonderful feat—to say that so many years out of 
the lives of those he has created shall be spirited 
away. Never mind how many—be it five, fifteen, 
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or fifty—he has but to say the word, and hey, 
presto! it is done. 

So it is that I begin again with—five years 
after. 

Five years! during which my different charac- 
ters have all been toiling painfully through the 
dullnesses and disappointments of uneventful 
lives, through which I will not condemn you, my 
reader, to follow them. 

Now let us find them*all out again, and see 
what changes these five years have worked in 
them. 

It is five years, then—five years since Gret- 
chen Rudenbach sat shivering in Sotherne parish 
church to watch a bridal party pass in and out, 
and to no one have these years brought greater 
changes than to the little music teacher. 

Gretchen is “ Mdlle. Rudenbach” now, and well 
known to the fashionable and musical world. 
She has left the little house in Pimlico, and car- 
rying Miss Pinkin with her as companion and 
chaperon, has migrated to a semi-detached villa 
in Victoria Villas, Notting Hill. 

It is highly improbable that Gretchen’s music- 
al talents, which were very considerable, and her 
industry, which was untiring, would alone have 
wrought this great improvement in her worldly 
prospects. 

Seldom, indeed, do talent and industry, if un- 
accompanied by luck and interest, lead to the sum- 
mit of any professional tree. 2 

Gretchen’s rise of fortune came about in this 
way. There was a certain Lady Caroline Skin- 
flint, who lived in Wilton Crescent, and who was 
an acknowledged leader of the fashionable world. 
Lady Caroline was a younger daughter of the late 
Duke of Belgravia, which sufficiently explains the 
undoubtedness of her position. In her unmar- 
ried days, being unattractive in per§on and un- 
pleasing in manner, she had been nobody in par- 
ticular, for the maiden aunt even of a duke is 
not accounted of great social importance; but 
when, at the somewhat advanced age of thirty- 
eight, she escaped at length from the maternal 
thralldom of the Dowager-Duchess, and took unto 
herself her bosom’s lord in the person of the Hon- 
orable Theophilus Skinflint, whose brains were 
even, if possible, smaller than his income, Lady 
Caroline straightway became a very important 
personage indeed. 

To be asked or not asked to Lady Caroline’s 
musical soirées became almost a social test of re- 
spectability, while bland indeed were the smiles 
the world vouchsafed to those blessed few who 
were admitted into the sacred inner circle of her 
petits diners or réunions intimes. 

Lady Caroline gave herself out as a patron of 
music; not that she in reality knew or cared much 
about it, but that, as she would have told you, it 
is always necessary to take up something, and so 
she took up music. 

In pursuance of these views, she gave annually 
four musical evening parties, in which she en- 
deavored, and in a great measure succeeded, to 
cram a very large number of persons into very 
moderate-sized rooms at the minimum of expendi- 
ture that was possible. 

It was after sending out some hundred or so 
of cards for one of these entertainments that Lady 
Caroline cast about to seek for the utmost amount 
of cheap musical talent that she could lay hands 
upon wherewith to entertain her invited guests, 

Happening one day to run up into the drawing- 
room of her latest protégée and bosom-friend pro 
tem., Mrs. Harrington Spotts, whose pedigree was 
short but whose purse she found conveniently 
long, Lady Caroline discovered, not that lady her- 
self, but her little girl, and, what was more to the 
purpose, the little girl’s music mistress, who was 
playing over a sonata of Beethoven to her pupil. 

Lady Caroline withdrew herself behind the por- 
tidre and listened, struck by the masterly touch of 
the performer. 

“ Brava! brava!” she cried, clapping her hands 
and coming forward into the room as the last 
chords sounded. “ You play very nicely, young 
lady—who are you ?” 

“ She is Miss Rudenbach, my music governess,” 
answered the juvenile daughter of the house of 
Harrington Spotts, while Gretchen rose, blushing, 
from the piano. 

“ Rudenbach? a German name, eh? I am 
Lady Caroline Skinflint—don’t be afraid, my 
dear ;” this was added with re-assuring conde- 
scension, as though the mere sound of the patri- 
cian name were calculated to strike awe into the 
breast of a German music teacher ; but Gretchen, 
who, dreadful to relate, had never heard of her 
ladyship, was not particularly impressed either 
with awe or with admiration. 

“What do you charge for playing at musical 
parties ?” continued the lady, rushing at once to 
the point. 

“ T—I really don’t know,” stammered Gretchen, 
for she had never done such a thing in her life. 

Lady Caroline was not blind to the chance thus 
presented to her. 

“ Ah, I see,” she said ; “ you have never played 
out—ah! well, you are very young, and not, of 
course, by any means perfect in your art—that is 
not to be expected; but you have a good touch, 
and your playing pleases me. I am a patron of 
music, and am going to have a musical party next 
week, on the 14th; if you like to come and play 
at it for me, it would be a very good opening for 
you, and will probably get you several new pupils.” 

“Your ladyship is very kind, if you think I 
could play well enough,” murmured Gretchen, 
gratefully and doubtfully. 

* Well, of course, as you are not a regular pro- 
fessional, you must not expect me to pay you any 
thing, but I will recommend you to all my friends ; 
that is to say, if you play to my satisfaction—and 
you will get your supper.” So for her supper 
Gretchen was engaged. “Recollect, you are to 
play as often as I want you to play, and let me 
have a list of the things you can do best by 
Monday at latest, that I may get my programmes 


printed.” 








And Lady Caroline went her way, and boasted 
to her friends and acquaintances of the wonder- 
ful young pianiste she had secured for the four- 
teenth. ~Wuite a second Arabella Goddard, I 
assure 2,’ she said, “and with more feeling. 
She is coisidered the rising light in the m 
world---quite young, and a perfect genius.” 

By the fourteenth every body was talking 
about the new star whose performances they 
were to listen to in Wilton Crescent, and whom, 
of course, nobody had ever heard of before. 
Lady Caroline chuckled to herself with delight 
when she reflected upon the piece of wonderful 
good fortune which had enabled her to discover 
this brilliant performer, and her own shrewdness 
in securing her services for nothing. 

The evening arrived, and Gretchen, in her 
pearl gray merino with the soft folds of a white 
muslin fichu up to her throat, aiid a simple little 
white flower in her hair, looking more Quaker- 
like and innocent than ever among all the bare 
shoulders and painted cheeks and golden-dyed 
hair of full-dressed Belgravia, and adding, by her 
singularly modest appearance, considerably to the 
effect she produced, sat down amidst a dead si- 
lence to play her first piece. 

She was not at all nervous, and she played 
splendidly, quite surpassing even Lady Caroline’s 
hopes of her. She felt herself upon her mettle, 
and was conscious that most of her future suc- 
cess as a musician probably depended upon how 
she acquitted herself on this occasion. 

The result was beyond her expectations. There 
was a perfect storm of applause as she finished, 
and many people crowded round the piano to be 
introduced to her. 

A great professional singer, whose kindness of 
heart is well known to be equal to her talent, 
and who was present “as a friend,” which 
meant, of course, that she would probably volun- 
teer to sing something for her hostess later on in 
the evening, spoke most kindly to our little 
Gretchen, and was so taken by her gentleness 
and simplicity that she became from that day 
forward one of her best and stanchest friends. 

In point of fact, Gretchen’s fortune was made. 
Engagements to play at evening parties, for 
which she soon leavned to charge five guineas, 
flowed in upon her from all quarters; pupils, no 
longer little girls in their first stages, but grown- 
up young ladies, came to her in greater numbers 
than she could well manage to teach, and by-and- 
by she raised her terms to a guinea a and 
moved to her prettily furnished villa at Notting 
Hill, where her own friends came to visit her, 
and Miss Pinkin no longer dared to snub her, or 
to prophesy evil of her. 

And the best of it all for Lady Caroline Skin- 
flint was that, remembering to whom she owed 
henjprosperity, Gretchen Rudenbach always played 
at the parties of her patroness upon the same 
terms upon which she had or the first occasion 
engaged her; that is to say, for nothing—and ber 
supper ! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
; (From ovr @x Corresronvent.] 


AISTS entirely décolletté (not concealing 

the shoulders) are principally made to lace 
in the back. Formerly the existence of laces was 
carefully concealed, and if unfortunately they sud- 
denly appeared, the accident was hastily repaired. 
At present, however, they are not only visible, 
but in order to make them more conspicuous, 
they are of a color to match the trimmings. 
dress of white tulle, trimmed with red flowers, 
has the corsage laced with red strings, and so on, 
according to the colors. Toilettés for balls will 
paraphrase dinner toilettes, showing the fame 
combinations, the same draperies, passementeries, 
and galloons; there will be no difference except 
as regards the use of flowers. It is proposed to 
trim these toilettes with touffes and bouquets of 
plumes mixed with beads and agrafes of precious 
stones—in a word, the favorite trimmings of Ma- 
rie Antoinette, which are to replace the touffes of 
flowers. Since flowers have been used for com- 
paratively négligée toilettes, it has become nec- 
essary to find something of greater elegance for 
ball toilettes. Flowers, therefore, are now used 
for the simpler fichus, the most modest cravats, 
but are no longer considered dressy enough for 
gala toilettes. 

Before ball toilettes are in order, and for occa- 
sions on which light dresses are desired without 
having recourse to tulle or tarlatan, there are 
polonaises of open-work silk gauze in very light 
colors, There is a multitude. of such gauzes, chief 
among which is the canvas gauze with open and 
solid stripes alternately, and with squares defined 
by open meshes. Besides the classical colors, as 
rose, blue, white, etc., the args most fash- 
ionable at present is the tilleul ; this shade is a 
little darker and more mixed with green than the 
ivory. It is frequently combined with purple- 
red, a more beautiful shade than oe paar 
which is slightly tinged with yellow. medi- 
um color (neither light nor dark) which the ez- 
quisites affect enormously is the angélique—a kind 
of green mingled with gray and yellow. 

Fur, in the shape of narrow borders, trims the 
majority of wrappings of velvet, silk, or wool. 
Generally the bonnet of felt is trimmed with fur 
like that on the wrap. It is announced, howev- 
er, that all this will be changed another season. 
At that date, it is said, very deep fur borders will 
be used, and narrow borders will be totally aban- 
doned. The muff should always match the fur 
which trims the wrapping. This year muffs are 
so small that two little hands can with difficulty 
find room in them at a time, Boas are again in 
fashion, but they are tied in the back. 

Fashion sanctions the use of dresses of moder- 
ate length as well as of extremely long ones for 
the street. For these very inconvenient 
es there are skirt supporters of all kinds. The 





most convenient of these seems to me to be a 
cord of silk to match the dress. One end of the 
cord is furnished with pincers, which catch the 
pleats of the dress and raise the latter at pleas- 
ure. This cord is finished with tassels. It would 
be still more commodious to give up the use of 
trailing dresses for the street er, which 
would dispense with the invention of skirt sup- 
porters. Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE peculiar charm that surrounds the Christ- 
mas holidays never seems to grow less. Year 
after year it ies each family circle, fresh 
and sweet as if it were the first time, and there 
had never been a Christmas or New-Year before. 
No matter what financial difficulties may depress 
the community, or what political clouds may 
hang over the country, or what sorrow may dwell 
in many hearts from sickness, death, and disas- 
ter, somehow Christmas brings a light and joy 
which are contagious, and they creep into the 
worn and weary heart in spite of oppressing 
trouble. The father and mother rouse them- 
selves to join in the innocent merry-making of 
the holidays for the sake of the children, whose 
fresh young hearts so eagérly crave the bright- 
ness of life. Pleasure bestowed reacts on the 
giver, and thus a genuine gladness grows and 
lis the family circle and bubbles over into the 
outside world. It is not the spending of much 
money nor the giving or receiving of valuable 
gifts that makes the “py Christmas; but the 
loving sympathy, which in the family places a 
peculiar value upon the little th done for mu- 
tual pleasure, is the essential element. With- 
out this, even though there be festal adornments 
and gifts and dinners and abundance of money, 
there is no true Christmas. 





In consequence of the number of lights used 
in dramatic representations, and the inflamma- 
ble nature of the scenery and other stage fix- 
tures, theatres are in special ger from fire. 
It is certainly’a matter of fact that history has 
a sad record in regard to the fate of places of 
amusement. It is stated that no less than 140 
large theatres have been destroyed by fire in this 
country since 1797. An exchange gives a list of 
eighty-three theatres, opera-houses, and mu- 
seums which have been burned within the pres- 
ent century, but in vely few has there 
been any loss of life. No disaster in this coun- 
try has ever equaled that of the burn 
Brooklyn Theatre in respect to loss of life. 
tween sixty and seventy were killed in 
the destruction of the mond (Virginia) The- 
atre in 1811, the victims being chiefly from the 
best society in that city. The most notable in- 
stances of the destruction by fire of places of 
amusement in New York city within the past 
twenty-three years are the burning of the Crystal 
Palace, in 1858; Barnvm's Museum, in 1865, again 
in 1868, and a third time his circus, in 1872; the 
Academy of Music, in 1866; the Winter Garden 
Theatre, in 1867; Niblo’s arden, in 1872; and 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, in 1873. But we be- 
lieve there was no loss of life in connection with 
the burning of any of these buildings. 








Tue Gobelins manufactory is now at work on 
several large tapestries, which will be placed in 
the general Exhibition of 1878. One oft these, of 
very large size, is destined for the decoration of 
the palace at Fontaineblean. Another, symbol- 
ical of the ceramic art, is for the new manufac- 
tory at Sévres. 





Diphtheria is prevailing to s grat extent in 
some parts of Iowa, and doing corrowful work. 
Whole families of children are swept away, al- 
most as it were by a blow. The physicians 
seem unable to combat the disease successfully, 
as its progress is rapid and deadly. 





The Queen of Madagascar has taken a step in 
regard to the selling of intoxicating drinks in 
her dominions which other more enlightened 
countries might do well to imitate. She has re- 
cently passed a law by which liquor dealers are 
held responsible for what is done by their cus- 
tomers while under the influence of what has 
been sold to them. 





The proprietors of the restaurants near the 
sew Hall have been losing their oysters lately, 
and, suspecting that they were stolen, set a 
watch at night to detect the thieves, when, lo! 
they were found to be rats. They selected the 
largest and finest oysters, nibbied at the mouth 
of the shells until they made a hole large enough 
to admit their tails (so runs the tale), sucked 
out all the juice, and the shells then burst open, 
leaving the oysters exposed. The rats then ate 
the oysters. 





Great progress has been made in the book- 
trade of Italy during the last half century. For- 
ty years ago there were less than five hundred 
printing-offices and bookstores; now there are 
over a thousand. Double the number of vol- 
umes are now pees. and the newspapers 
have increased from less than two hundred to 
over eleven hundred in number. 





An iron 8 curtain as a safeguard against 
fire, it seems, is not an entirely novel idea. At 
the opening, of the new Federal Theatre in Bos- 
ton, in 1798, a dedicatory address was read which 
contained this verse : 


“How wise men differ! Water, some would think, 
Would wash away the stain of tailor’s ink. 
But don’t swoon, beaux; another mode we'll try 
To save our lives and keep your ruffles dry. 
From fire and water your escape is certain ; 
Your shield of safety is—our iron curtain.” 





“Have you seen the ‘Slave-Ship”” “ What 
do you make out of it?” are questions which 
have been often asked. The “Slave-Ship” cer- 
tainly requires careful study and all the help 
which may be obtained from Mr. Ruskin’s writ- 
ten explanation in order to understand its mean- 
ing. This painting was purchased by Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston before he had ever seen it, the 
opportunity having occurred to secure what was 

rded as a first-rate specimen of Turner’s 
work. It had previously been bought from the 
artist by Mr. John Ruskin’s father, and had not, 
as is said, been on public exhibition until sent 
to America. Grand and grotesque, it is a pic- 
ture that sets the beholder wondering vaguely at 





the frenzied fancies which the poetic artist por- 
trays on canvas. And during its exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum it was amusing to sit 
quietly near the ‘‘Slave-Ship” and listen to the 
curious and varying comments made as to what 
the painting was and what it meant. It was re- 
cently sold at auction, at the sale of Mr. John- 
ston’s gallery, for $10,000, to Alfred Pell. 





~ The riddle lately published in the Bazar has 
elicited numerous answers, from among which 
> dy the following from our poetical friend 


Your riddile’s read, and here beneath 
1 weave it in a rhymster’s wreath. 


The hunteman caught the graceful Doe, 
Cut off its head (the D, you know); 
To stanch the blood the alphabet, 
In letter F, a new h set, 
And thus became the headless Doe 
Ti wept a or i. 4 

n, he gave instea 
An Hto take the” lace of head, 
Which makes the become a Hoe— 
A useful tool where’er you 
Change D to J; ins' of bean, 
The ch or English has her Joe. 
Again, to find the strange, wild poet, 
Put P for D, and then you'll know it; 
For thus with ease the headless Doe 
Becomes the weird, eccentric Poe. 
Change D to R—the Roe you chase 
Among the hills from place to place; 
At morn is smelt a savo' 


Lastly, ’ 
And Z gives Zoe—“ fair-haired Greek.” 





Among the spectators standing around the 
Webster statue in Central Park was a respecta- 
ble-looking man leading a boy of ten or twelve, 
to whom he said, ‘‘ Look there, my son; that’s 
a great man. That's Webster, who made all our 
dictionaries.” 





A tourist describes the sale of snails in the 
town of Tivoli, near Rome, as a source of much 
profit to the peasants of that district. The flavor 
is pronounced delicious, more so than scollops 
or oysters. When artistically cooked, the reluc- 
tant foreigner does not long decline this much- 
despised crustacean. The cooked snail is further 
said to possess the quality of restoring tone to 
the coating of the stomach when badly injured 
by strong drink. 





Persons likely to live long may be interested 
in the information given by a certain scientist, 
that in the course of 10,000 years there will be 
an entire reversal of polar conditions. Oceans 
will disappear, and new lands will rise up. The 
northern continents must be in part submerged, 
and their mountains become the bleak islands 
and the bold headlands of a tempestuous ocean. 
Beyond a few out-lying islands, there will be no 
Europe and but little of North America left. 
The Atlantic waters will stand -500 feet over 
Lake Superior, and will wash the base of the 
Rocky Mountains in all their length. Rigorous 
calculation gives some such a result. 

“The worst form of cruelty to animals,”’ re- 
marks the Zion’s Herald, ‘‘is to keep little cbil- 
dren for two ov three mortal hours under the 
stress of a protracted programme.” This is 
true equally of-Sunday and daily schools, or of 
any exercises or services which do not involve 
a decided and frequent change of position, as 
well as change in the strain brought upon the 
mental or moral faculties. 





The American Museum of Natural History in 
the Central Park is very popular. From Janu- 
ary 1 to September 16, 1876, the total number of 
visitors to the museum was 755,260. In this 
connection it is interesting to read the record 
of the number of visitors to the principal mu- 
seums in Great Britain duriug an entire year. It 
is as follows: 






British Museum, 1874. ........---cecceseseseene 601,842 
National Gallery (paintings), 1875 «te 906,250 
Kew Gardener and Museum, 187: . 700000 
South Kensington Museum, 187 839,213 
Bethnal Green Museum 5 





1875 ck 
Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, 1875.. 455,784 





A very rare and valuable collection of antique 
china and porcelain ware will soon be received 
in this city, and will be placed in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. These goods were intended 
for exhibition at the Centennial Exposition, in 
the Chinese section of the Main Building, but 
the customs officials at San Francisco declined 
to pass them until the bill of lading and invoice, 
which had been sent East, were returned. The 
consequent delay prevented the display from 
reaching its original place of destination. The 
- are of the period of the celebrated Ming 

nasty, and belong to the Minister of Finances 
of China. 





An exchange gives some account of the last 
illness and ueath of the artist Turner, which may 
be of special interest about this time, when his 
“*Slave-Ship” has been the subject of so much 
criticism. It is related that when Turner felt 
himself to be dangerously ill he sent for a well- 
known doctor from Margate, whom he had pre- 
viously employed, and in whose skill he reposed 
implicit confidence. The sick man, who had 
once declared that he would give all his money 
if he could but be twenty once again, watched 
the physician’s face with eager anxiety. When 
he was told that death was near, ‘Go down 
stairs,” he exclaimed, ‘take a glass of sherry, 
and then look at me again.’? The doctor did as 
he was bidden, but he could not alter his judg- 
ment. Turner, however, would not believe that 
the awful change was so nigh. © Within an hour 
of his death his landlady wheeled his chair to 
the window to enable him to look upon the sun- 
shine, in which he delighted so much, mantling 
the river and illuminating the sails of the pass- 
ing boats. Up to the period of his very last ii!- 
ness he would often rise at daybreak, and, with 
blanket or dressing-gown carelessly thrown over 
him, go out upon the railed-in roof to see the 
sun rise and to observe the color flow flustiing 
back into the pale morning sky. He died with 
the winter morning sun shining upon his face 
as he lay in bed—the sun he had been wont to 
regard with such love and veneration. 
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Work-Bag. 

Tus work-bag is made of violet silk, and is fur- 
nished with embroidered tabs of white cloth and a 
double bottom. For the bottom cut of card-board 
two pieces, each three inches and three-quarters 
square, and cover them with violet silk, Cut the 
tabs from Fig. 39, Supplement, of white cloth, and an 
interlining of stiff lace, transfer the design to the 
eloth, work the embroidery of the fiowers in satin 
stitch with violet shaded silk, and the stamens with 
gold thread in point Russe and knotted stitch. The 
leaves, stems, and vines are worked with green shaded 
silk, and the veins with brown silk in satin and half- 
polka stitch. The pieces of cloth are pinked on the 
edge. For the bag cut of violet silk one piece sev- 
enteen inches and three-quarters wide and nine inches 
and three-quarters high, join it at the ends, furnish 
it with a hem at the top, and run in violet silk braid, 


with split filling silk in point Russe. Cut a piece of 
stiff lace to suit the size of the canvas, cover it with 
green silk, and paste it on the wrong side of the can- 
vas. An elastic braid furnished with a button and 
a metal eye serves for closing, 


Night-Gown for Girl from 1 to 2 
Years old. 

Tus night-gown is made of white flannel. The 
front, which overlaps the side forms, is button-hole 
stitched on the sides with red zephyr worsted, as 
are also the sleeves and the bottom of the night- 
gown. A border worked with similar worsted trims 
the night-gown, as shown by the illustration. But- 
tons and button-holes serve for closing. Cut the 
night-gown from Figs. 18-21, Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Derrait or Carp Basket, Fic. 1, Pace 20. Work-Bac. 
For pattern and design see Suppl., No. XI., Fig. 89. 
the ends of which are tied in knots. Sew the bag to 
the inner bottom, set the tabs on the latter, and fast- 
en them on the bag with point Russe and chain stitch- 
es of violet silk. Cover the seam made by setting the 
tabs on the inner bottom with the outer bottom, which 
is covered with silk. Sew violet silk ribbons on the 
tabs, and tie the ends in bows as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Design for Slippers.—Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery. 
Tus design is worked on canvas with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk in the colors given in the 
description of symbols. 


Infants’ Socks, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue sock Fig. 1 is made of double white flannel, 
and is finished at the top with a standing row of 
needle- work sev- 
en -eighths of an 
= : inch wide. Flat 
white silk braid 
three - quarters of 
an inch wide is 
run into the sock, 


Embroidered Napkin Ring, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tas napkin ring is made of pressed silver jardini- 
ére canvas, embroidered with green chenille and fill- 
ing silk, and lined with green silk. The middle of 
the front of the napkin ring is ornametted with two 
initials work with green *-Arwere Sux Sortig pr Bat. 
filling silk. The diamonds > oF ‘ dei Suppl No. IIL. Figs. 16 and 17 
are edged with fine green ‘or pattern and description see Supplement, No, III., Figs. 16 and 17. 















Fig. 2.—Empromrrep Napkin Rina. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Empromeren Napkin Rta. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Nieut-Gown For CarLp From 1 TO 
2 YEaRs op. ; 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Ixrant’s Sock. 
Figs. 18-21. For pattern see Sappl., No. VIL, 

Figs. 25 26. 





Inrant’s Sock. 


Srripep Sprrzpercen Cioru Dress. 


For pattern and deseription see Supplement, No. IL, 
Figs. 11*, 11°-15. 


Geos Grain anp Marecassé Morxine Dress.—Frovt. 
[For Back, see Fig. 1, Page 25.] 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. 1., Figs, 1-10. 





Design For Strpprrs.—Cross Srircn Emprorpery, 


S Descripti { Symbols: @ Black ; & 1st (darkest), © 2a 
, ‘ - Music Stanp witH APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. Gightest) Green; @ ist darkest), @ 94 (lightest) Gray; 
Kxtrrep Fornpatios ror Carriack or Crapie APa@Ray, For design see Supplement, No. 1. ' Yellow. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet Epeine ror Lincenie. 


as shown by the il- 
lustration, and is 
tied in bows in 
front. A _ rosette 
of similar braid is 
set on the front 
below the bows. 
Cut the sock from 
Figs. 25 and 26, Supple- 
ment, paying no atten- 
tion to the double line on 
Fig. 26. 

The sock Fig. 2 is made 


Fig. 2.—Crocuer Everve ror Lincrrin. 


with zephyr worsted, 

and is interspersed 

with dots, worked at 
intervals with a thread 

of tapestry worsted. 

It may also be work- 

ed in separate strips 

of. contrasting colors, 

which are afterward joined 
together.’ On a foundation 

of the requisite length work as 
follows: Ist-4th rounds.—All 
knit plain. 5th round.—Lay 
on a thread of tapestry worst- 


ed, fasten it with several stitches to 
the next edge stitch, and then work 
* 4k. (knit plain), carry the tapestry 
worsted from the wrong side to the 
right side. of the work, work 4 k., 
earry the tapestry worsted from the 
right to the wrong side, and repeat 
always from *. At the end of the 
round pay no attention to the thread 
of tapestry worsted, which is 
only used again after 4 interval 
rounds, and then repeat always 
the Ist-5th rounds, transposing 
the dots, however. Into the 
outer edge of the Afghan knot 
ends of tapestry and zephyr 
worsted alternately. 


Crochet Edgings for Lin- 
gerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 


TuHesr edgings are worked with crochet cot- 
ton, No. 60, partly crosswise and partly length- 
wise. The edging Fig. 1 is worked as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—» 6 ch. (chain stitch), 4 Veryer Cuirerame Bac. 
Fig. 2.—Detait or Jarpinrere, Fic. 1, Pacer 21. ste. (short treble crochet), separated each by For pattern see Supplement, 
1 ch. on the first of the 6 ch., turn the work No. V., Figs. 22 and 23. 


of white flannel, and is 
lined with Canton flannel. The top 
is trimmed with needle-work edg- 
ing an inch and a quarter’ wide, 
and the front with a rosette of 
pink silk cord and tassels. The 
sock is closed on the side with flat 
pink braid three-quarters of an 
inch wide. Figs. 25 and 26, Sup- 
plement, give the pattern for the 
sock, Cut the sole from 
Fig. 25, and cut one 

piece in full size 

from Fig. 26, one 

piece from the front 

edge to the slit, and 

one piece from the 

back edge to the 

slit. Having bound 

each piece with a 

bias strip of muslin, 

overseam all parts together, and 

set the sole into the sock. 


Knitted Foundation for 
Carriage or Cradle Afghan. 


Vetvet CHATELAINE Baa. 
. 2h - - See illustration on page 2. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, , . - ‘ 
Fig. 24. Tas foundation is knit plain 


Borper ror LinGerie. 
Wuire Ewpromery. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 7 10 9 Fig. 3.—Dress ror CaiLp From 1 To 2 Fig. 4.—Gros Graty 
YEARS OLD. Dress. 


YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE DRESSES. 


Fig. 1.—Gros Gratn axp Martetasst Morxixa Dress.—Bacx. 
[For Front, see Illustration on Page 24.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10. 
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on the wrong side, going back on the preceding 
st. (stitch) work four times alternately 5 ch., 1 
sc, (single crovhet) on the next ch., turn the work 
on the right side, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., twice alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next 5 ch., and then repeat from *. 2d 
round.—* 1 sc. on the 6 ch. following the next 
4 ste. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 ste. on the 
st. on which the next 4 ste. were worked, 5 ch., 
and repeat from *. 3d round.-—Always 5 de. 
(double crochet) on the next 5 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 

For the edging Fig. 2 work as follows: Ist 
round.—*x 8 ch., with 1 sl. (slip stitch) close 
these in a ring, 6 ch., 4 ste, separated each by 3 
ch. on the 8 closed in a ring, 6 ch., 1 se. on 
the same st. on which the stc. were worked, 5 ch., 
3 ste. on the first of the 5 ch., working off the 
upper veins together, and repeat from *. At 
every repetition fasten the fifth of the first 6 ch. 
to the second of the last 6 ch. in the preceding 
figure. 2d round.—»* 1 se. on the next 8 ch. 
closed in a ring in the preceding round, 9 ch., 3 
ste,on the same st. on which the sc. was crochet- 
ed, working off the upper veins together, 2 ch., 3 
ste. as before on the same 8 ch., 9 ch., 1 se. on 
the same 8 ch., 5 ch., and repeat from *. 3d 
round.— * 2 ste. separated by 3 ch. on the next 
2 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 ste. on the 
next 9 ch., not working off the upper veins, how- 
ever, 1 ste. on the following 9 ch., working off 
the upper veins together with the preceding stc., 
3 ch., and repeat from *. 4th round.—Always 
3 sc. on the next 3 ch. in the preceding round. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Parorss or Tavrr,” “ Daventer 
or Hern,” “ Taree Featuens,” “ Strance 
ApVENTURES or a PHAETON,” ETO. 

’ 








CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


OU may be sure there was a stir among our 
women-folk when they heard that a young 
man had come courting the Earl’s daughter. We 
have among us—or over us, rather—a miniature 
major-domo of a woman, a mere wisp of a thing, 
who has nevertheless an awful majesty of de- 
meanor, and the large and innocent eyes of a 
child, and a wit as nimble and elusive as a min- 
now ; and no sooner is this matter mentioned than 
she says, 

“Oh, the poor child! And she has no mother.” 

“That,” it is observed by a person who has 
learned wisdom, andedoes not talk above his 
breath in his own house—“ that is a defect in 
her character which her future husband will no 
doubt condone.” 

She takes no heed. The large and tender eyes 
are distant and troubled. She has become a seer, 
a =— of evil things in the days to come. 

“Think of the child!” she says to our gentle 
visitor—who was once being courted herself, but 
is now a brisk young matron blushing with the 
honors of a couple of bairns—“think of her being 
all alone there, with scarcely a woman friend in 
the world. She has no one to warn her, no one 
to guide her—” 

“But why,” says our young matron, with mild 
wonder—*“ why should she want warning? Is it 
such a terrible thing to get married ?” 

Common-sense does not touch the inspired. 

“The getting married? No. It is the awaken- 
ing efter. How can she tell—how can she know— 
that this young man, if he really means to marry 
her, is at the present moment courting her dead- 
liest rival? Whom has she to fear in the future 
so muchas her old idealized self? He is building 
up a vision, a phantom, no more like that poor 
girl than'I am like her; and then, when he finds 
out the real woman after marriage, his heart will 
go back-to the old creation of his own fancy, and 
he will wonder how she could have changed so 
much, and grieve over Ifis disappointment. Yes, 
you may laugh”—this is a sudden onslaught on 
another meek listener-—“ but every Prcnorn, alo 
what I say is true. And is it our fault that men 
won't see us as we are until it is too late? We 


ways the woman. Once upon a time—and it only 
happens once—she was a beautiful, lic creat- 
ure; che was Gillet with ‘noble aspirations; wis- 


in ing about chops and rs. He tries to 
hide hie dlemey he is very polite to her; but 
fail to see that he is in love, not 
If at all, but with that old ideal of his 
tion, and that he bitterly regrets in se- 

the destruction of his hopes? That is no 

p> cs genom People talk about great trage- 
dies. fierce passions are splendid because 
there is noise and stamping about them. But if 
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Indeed, we were not disposed to laugh.’ She 
was really in earnest. She had spoken rapidly, 





tle orator; and it. was difficult to resist the eager 
pleading of her impassioned words when, as now, 
her heart was full of what she was saying. 

Or was it the beautiful May morning, and the 
sunlight shining on the white hawthorn and the 
lilacs, and the sleepy shadow of the cedar on the 
iawn, and the clear singing of the larks far away 
in the blue, that led us to listen so placidly to the 
voice of the charmer? A new-comer broke the 
spell. A heavy-footed cob came trotting up to 
the veranda; his rider, a tail young man with a 
brown beard, leaped down on the gravel, and 
called aloud in his stormy way, 

“Donnerwetter! It is as warm to-day—it is as 
warm as July. Why do youall sit here? Come! 
Shall we make it a holiday? Shall we drive to 
Guildford ?—W eybridge ?—Chertsey ?—Esher ?” 

The two women were sneaking off by them- 
selves, perhaps because they wished to have a 
further talk about poor Lady Sylvia and her aw- 
ful fate; perhaps because they were anxious, like 
all women, to leave holiday arrangements in oth- 
er hands, in order to have the right of subse- 
quently grumbling over them. 

“Stay !” cries one of us, who has been released 
from the spell. “There is another word to be 
said on that subject. You are not going to ride 
rough-shod over us, and then sneak out at the 
back-door before we have recovered from the 
fright. This, then, is your contention—that a 
vast number of women are enduring misery be- 
cause their husbands have become disillusionized, 
and can not conceal the fact? And that is the 
fault of the husbands. They construct an ideal 
woman, marry a real one, and live miserable 
ever after, because they can’t have that imagina- 
tive toy of their brain. Now don’t you think, 
if this were true—if this wretchedness were so 
wide-spread—it would cure itself? Have man- 
kind gone on blundering for ages, because of the 
non-arrival of a certain awful and mysterious 
Surrey prophetess ? Why haven’t women form- 
ed a universal association for the destruction of 
lovers’ dreams ?” s 

“T tell you, you may laugh as you like,” is the 
calm reply, “but what I say is true; and every 
married woman will tell you it is true. 
don’t women cure it? If it comes to that, wom- 
en are as foolish as men. The girl makes her 
lover a hero; she wakes up after marriage to 
find him as he really is, and the highest hope 
of her life falls dead.” 

“Then we are all disappointed, and all miser- 
able. That is your conclusion ?” 

“ Not all,” is the answer; and there is a slight 
change of tone audible here, a slight smile visi- 
ble on her lips. “There are many whose imagi- 
nation never went the length of constructing any 
ideal, except that of a moor covered with grouse. 
There are others who have educated themselves 
into a useful indifferentism or cynicism. Unfor- 
tunately it is the nobler natures that suffer most.” 

“Well, this is a tolerably lively prospect for 
every girl who thinks of getting married. Pray, 
Frau Philosophin, have you been constructing all 
these fiddle-stick theories out of your own head, 
or have you been making a special study of Syl- 
via. Blythe ?” 

“T know Lady Sylvia better than most people. 
She is a very earnest girl. She has ideals, con- 
victions, aspirations—a whole stock in trade of 
things that a good many girls seem to get on 
very well without. If that poor girl is disap- 
pointed in her marriage, it will kill her.” 

“ Disappointed in her marriage!” calls out the 
young man, who has been standing patiently with 
the bridle of his cob in hishand. ‘“ Why do you 
think that already? No, no. It is the girl her- 
self—she lives in that solitary place, and imagines 
mere foolish things—it is she herself has put that 
into your mind. Disappointed! No,no. There 
is not any good reason—there is not any good 
sense in that. This young fellow Balfour, every 
one speaks well of him; he will have a great 
name some day; he is busy, a very active man. 
I hear of him in many places.” 

“TI wish he was dead!” says my Lady; and, 
curiously enough, at this moment her eyes fill 
with tears, and she turns and walks proudly 
away, accompanied by her faithful friend. 

The young man turns in amazement. 

“What have I done? AmI not right? There 
is nothing bad that Balfour has done ?” 

“There is plenty bad in what he means to do, 
if it is true he is going to carry off Lady Sylvia 
Blythe.. But when you, Herr Lieutenant, gave him 
that fine certincate of character, I suppose you 
didn’t know that people don’t quite agree about 
Mr. Hugh Balfour? I suppose you don’t know 
that a good many folks regard him as a bullying, 
overbearing, and portentously serious Scotchman, 
a little too eager to tread on one’s corns, and not 
very particular as to the means he uses for his 
own advancement? Is it very creditable, for ex- 
ample, that he should be merely a warming-pan 
for young Glynne in that wretched little Lrish 
borough? Is it decent that he should .apparent- 
ly take a pride in insulting the deputations that 
come to him? A member of Parliament is sup- 
posed to pay some respect to the people who 
elected him.” : 

Here the brown-visaged young man burst into 
a roar of laughter. 

“Tt is splendid—it is the best joke I have 
known. They insult him; why should he not 
turn round and say to them, ‘Do you go to the 
devil? - He is quite right. I admire him. Sack- 
erment !—I would do that too.” 

So much for a morning gossip over the affairs 
of two people who were not much more than 
strangers to us. We had but little notion then 
that we were all to become more intimately re- 
lated, our lives.being for a space intertwisted by 
the cunning hands of circumstance. The subject, 


however, did not at all depart from the mind of | 


our sovereign lady and ruler. We could see that 
her eyes were troubled. When it was proposed 
to her that she should make a party to drive 
somewhere or other, she begged that it might be 





made up without her. We half suspected whith- 
er she meant to drive. 

Some hour or two after that you might have 
seen a pair of ponies, not much bigger than 
mice, being slowly driven along a dusty lane that 
skirted a great park. The driver was a lady, 
and she was alone. She did not seem to pay 
much heed to the beautiful spring foliage of the 
limes and elms, to the blossoms of the chestnuts, 
nor yet to the bluebells and primroses visible on 
the other side of the gray paling, where the young 
rabbits were scurrying into the holes in the banks. 

There was a smart pattering of hoofs behind 
her; and presently she was overtaken by a young 
gentleman of some fourteen years or so, who took 
off his tall hat with much ceremony, and politely 
bade her good-morning. 

“ Good-morning, Mr, John,” said she, in return. 
“ Do you know if Lady Sylvia is at home ?” 

“T should think she was,” said the boy, as he 
got down from his horse, and led it by the side 
of the pony-chaise, that he might the better con- 
tinue the conversation. “I should think she 
was. My unele’s gone to town. Look here; 
I've been over to the ‘Fox and Hounds’ for a 
bottle of Champagne. Sha’n’t we have some fun? 
You’ll stay to lunch, of course ?” 

In fact, there was a bottle wrapped round with 
brown paper under his arm. 

“Oh, Mr. John, how could you do that? You 
know your cousin will be very angry.” 

“Not a bit,” said he, confidently. “ Old Sylla- 
bus is a rattling good sort of girl. She'll de- 
clare I might have had Champagne at the hall— 
which isn’t true, for my noble uncle is an uncom- 
monly sharp sort of chap, and I believe he takes 
the key of the wine-cellar with him—and then 
she'll settle down to it. She’s rather serious, you 
know; and would like to come the maternal over 
you; but she has got just as good a notion of fun 
as most girls. You needn’t be afraid about that. 
Old Syllabus and I are first-rate friends ; we get on 
capitally together. You see, I don’t try to spoon 
her, as many a fellow would do in my place.” 

“That is very sensible of you—very consider- 
ate.” 

The innocence of those eyes of hers! If that 
brat of a school-boy, who was assuming the airs 
of a man, could have analyzed the tender, ingen- 
uous, lamb-like look which was directed toward 
him—if he could have seen through those per- 
fectly sweet and approving eyes, and discovered 
the fiendish laughter and sarcasm behind—he 
would have learned more of the nature of women 
than he was likely to learn in any half dozen 
years of his idiotic existence. But how was he 
to know? He chattered on more freely than ever. 
He had a firm conviction that he was impressing 
this simple country person with his knowledge of 
the world and of human nature. She had been 
but once to Oxford. He had never even seen 
the place; but then, as he was going there some 
day, he was justified in speaking of the colleges 
as if they were all on their knees before him, 
imploring him to accept a fellowship. And then 
he came back to his cousin Sylvia. 

“Tt’s an awful shame,” said he, “to shut up the 
poor girl in that place. She’ll never know any 
thing of the world: she thinks there’s i 
more important than cowslips and’ daisies. 


_don’t suppose my uncle is overburdened with 


money—in fact, I believe he must be rather hard 
up—but I never heard of an earl yet who couldn’t 
get a town-house somehow, if he wanted to. Why 
doesn’t he get another mortgage on this tumble- 
down old estate of his, and go and live comfort- 
ably in Bruton Street, and show poor old Syllabus 
something of what’s really going on in the world ? 
Why, she hasn’t even been presented. She has 
got no more notion of a London season than a 
dairy-maid. And yet I think if you took her into 
the Park she would hold her own there: what 
do you think ?” 

“I think you would not get many girls in the 
Park more beautiful than Lady Sylvia,” is the 
innocent answer. 

“ And this old place! What's the good of it? 
The whole estate is going to wreck and ruin be- 
cause my uncle won’t have the rabbits killed 
down, and he won’t spend any money on the 
farm buildings. And that old bailiff, Moggs, is 
the biggest fool I ever saw: the whole place is 
overrun with couch-grass. I am glad my uncle 
gave him one for himself the other day. Moggs 
was grumbling about the rabbits. ‘ Moggs,’ said 
my uncle, ‘you let my rabbits alone, and I shall 
say nothing about your couch.’ But it’s an aw- 
ful shame. And he’ll never get her married if 
he keeps her buried down here.” 

“But is there any necessity that your cousin 
should marry ?” 

“T can tell you it is becoming more and more 
difficult every year,” said this experienced and 
thoughtful observer, “to get girls married. The 
men don’t seem to see it, somehow, unless the 

irl has a lot of money and good looks as well. 
year I believe it was something awful; you 
could see at the end of the season how the moth- 
ers were beginning to pull long faces when they 
thought of having to start off for Baden-Baden 
with a whole lot of unsalable articles on hand.” 

“Yes, that is a serious responsibility,” is the 
grave answer. “ But then, you know, there need 
be no hurry about getting your cousin married. 
She is young. I think if you wait you will find 
at the right moment the beautiful prince come 
riding out of the wood to carry her off, just as 
happens in the story-books.” 

“Well, you know,” said this chattering boy, 
with a smile, “people have begun to talk al- 
ready. There is that big boor of a Scotch fel- 
low—what’s his name ?—Balfour—has been down 
here a good many times lately; and, of course, 
gossips jump at conclusions. But that is a little 
too ridiculous. I don’t think you will catch old 
Syllabus, with all her crotchets, marrying a man 
in the rum and sugar line. Or is it calico ard 
opium ?” 


“ But I thought he had never had any thing to 





do with the firm? And I thought it was one of 
the most famous merchant houses in the world?” 

“Well, I don’t suppose he smears his hands 
with treacle and wears an apron; but—but it is 
too ridiculous, I have no doubt when my uncle 
has got all he wants out of him, he won't trou- 
ble Willowby Of course I haven’t men- 
tioned the matter to old Syllabus. That would 
be no use. If it were true, she would not con- 
fess it: girls always tell lies about such things.” 

“There you have acted wisely; I would not 
mention such idle rumors to her, if I were you. 
Shall I take the bottle from you ?” 

“If you would,” said he. “And I shall ride 
now; for we have little time to spare; and I 
want you to see old Syllabus’s face when I pro- 
duce the Champagne at lunch.” 

So the lad got on his horse again, and the 
cavalcade moved forward at a brisk trot. It was 
a beautiful country through which they were 
passing, densely wooded here and there, and here 
and there showing long stretches of heathy com- 
mon with patches of black firs standing clear 
against the sky. And the bright May sunlight 
was shining through the young green foliage of 
the beeches and elms ; the air was sweet with the 
scent of hawthorn and lilac ; now and again they 
heard the deep “joug, joug” of a nightingale 
from out of a grove of young larches and spruce. 

By-and-by they came to a plain little lodge, 
and passed through the gates, and drove along 
an avenue of tall elms and branching chestnuts. 
There was a glimmer of a gray house through 
the trees. Then they swept round by a spacious 
lawn, and drew up in front of the wide-open door, 
while Mr. John, leaping down from his horse, 
rang loudly at the hall. Yet there seemed to be 
nobody about this deserted house. 

It was a long, low, rambling building of gray 
stone, with no architectural pretensions whatso- 
ever. It had some pillars here and there, and a 
lion or two, to distinguish it from a county jail or 
an asylum: otherwise there was nothing about it 
to catch the eye. 

But the beauty of Lady Sylvia’s home lay not 
in the plain gray building, but in the far-reaching 
park, now yellowed all over with buttercups, and 
studded here and there with noble elms. And 
on the northern side this high-lying park sloped 
suddenly down to a long lake, where there was a 
boat-house and a punt or two for pushing through 
the reeds and water-lilies along the shore, while 
beyond that again was a great stretch of culti- 
vated country, lying warm and silent in the sum- 
mer light.» The house was strangely still; there 
was no sign of life about it. There was no an- 
imal of any kind in the park. There was no 
sottnd but the singing of birds in the trees, and 
the call of the cuckoo, soft and muffled and re- 
mote. The very winds seemed to die down as 
they neared the place; there was scarcely a rustle 
in the trees. It was here, then, that the Lady 
Sylvia had grown up; it was here that she now 
lived and walked and dreamed in the secrecy and 
silence of the still woodland ways. 

{ro BE OoNTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER X. 
BEN HAS HIS REVENGE. 


Ovr in the cold December evening Helen and 
Ben walked through the streets, crowded with 
the late buyers in the Christmas markets. The 
old man was silent, thinking over his baffled 
hopes of justice. It was a bitter pill for him to 
swallow. After all these years, in which every 
day brought before him in stronger colors the 
blackness of the treachery which lost the Lucy 
Derrick and destroyed so many lives, and after 
finding his enemy, the last and worst of the whole 
mutinous crew, to learn first that Christian for- 
giveness might have to include even that desper- 
ate villain, and then that a more potent hand of 
justice than even British law was taking him 
away from his grasp—all this was too much for 
the good old man. Helen divined his thoughts, 
and tried to lead them back to other matters. 
“You will be rejoiced, Ben, to see Mr. Warne- 
ford’s good name restored, will you not ?” 

“ Ay, ay, Miss Helen. Not that it makes any 
difference to him, nor to you, nor to me neither, 
in so far as my respects is concerned. Boston 
Tom is at the bottom of that villainy too.” 

“He was, Ben, and if he is en his death-bed, 
we must forgive him that as well as the greater 
crime.” 

Ben made no answer. 

They came into Whitechapel High Street, all 
ablaze with gas-light, and presently arrived at 
the house. 

The door was open, but there was no one in 
the front-room, where Rupert had been wont of 
late to entertain roistering Jack and his friends 
with an exhibition of his art. No one in the 
passage, no one on the stairs—all was dark and 
silent. 

They waited. What to do next, and where to 


? 

o peaiuiis they heard a voice up stairs, and 
footsteps. 

Ben listened. ‘“That’s Master Rupert,” he 
said. “Follow close to me, Miss Helen.” 

The room was lit by a single gas jet, flaring 
high, like one of those which decorated the butch- 
ers’ stalls outside. It was an old-fashioned wain- 
scoted room, but the paint was thick with dirt, 
and the ceiling, which had once, perhaps, been 
whitewashed, was blackened with smoke and 
grimed with age. It was furnished with a low, 
rickety wooden bed and with a couple of chairs 
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—nothing else, not even a wash-stand or a table. 
And on bed, propped up by pillows, sat Bos- 
ton Tom. He was dying: his cheeks were white 
and sunken; the old wound at the side of his 
lip showed red and ghastly against the deathly 
pallor of his cheek; his hair lay over his low, re- 
ceding forehead ; round his shoulders was thrown 
an old pea-jacket, and in his trembling fingers he 
held a tumbler half full of rum. 

He looked round and saw his visitors, with a 
curious smile. 

“ Ben Croil, is it?” he gasped ; “ old Ben Croil, 
the bo’s’n. Thought you was dead, mate ; thought 
you was cast away in the captain’s gig you and 
the young lady and George Warneford. Glad 
you’re not; that makes three less—every little 
counts. Three less, Bully for you, Boston Tom !” 

He raised the tumbler to his lips, and would 
have let it fall in his weakness, but for Rupert, 
his sole companion, who held it for him while he 
drank, with a look half of apology and half of 
recognition at Helen and Ben. 

“Tt is all we can do for him now,” he explained. 

“ Does he know it ?” whispered Helen. “Does 
he know his condition ?” 

The man, who had closed his eyes for a mo- 
ment, opened them and bestowed a wink upon 
her which saved the trouble of speech. 

How to address this man? How to touch with 
the slightest spark of human feeling a heart so 
callous and so seared ? 

Ben Croil saved her the trouble of considera- 
tion. He stepped to the foot of the bed and 
gazed steadfastly in the face of his enemy. 

“ At last I’ve found you,” he said. 

“Ay, mate, you’ve found me, and none too 
soon. Guess I’ll save my neck yet.” He spoke 
with an effort, but there was the determination 
of keeping it up to the end in his face. 

“ Where’s that rope you spoke about, bo’s’n ?” 
he went on. “Cheated you, after all. Boston 
Tom’s booked. Look ye here, mate, all of them 
fellows is dead and gone, every man Jack of them. 
Some of ’em drowned; some of ’em cut up for 
food when we took to the boats; some of ’em 
food for sharks. Youngster, give me hold of that 
bottle.” He took a pull at the rum and went on, 
after a fit of coughing which might have killed 
an ostrich. ‘ Ugh, it’s this cough that prevents 
me from talking; prop me up a bit more, boy. 
So, Ben, you’re done this time.” 

“Say you’re sorry, mate,” said Ben, in whose 
mind, touched by the sight of the forlorn wretch, 
Helen’s teaching suddenly sprang up full-blown 
into charity. ‘Say you're sorry.’ 

“ What’s the use of that?” asks the impenitent 
murderer. “That won't bring back the Lucy Der- 
rick. Of course I’m sorry. Who wouldn’t be 
sorry with nothing but the gallows or the black 
box? Sorry!” Then he turned to Rupert. “See, 
boy, you’re a trump; you've looked after me when 
all the lot bolted. You're the one as has stuck to 
me these days, and never let me want for nothing. 
So I'll give you all I’ve got left, and that’s a word 
of advice. If you go to sea, don’t you go muti- 
neering, and keep your hands from slaughtering 
captain and mates. Then you'll live to be a credit 
to your family.” 

“ Are you sorry for nothing else, Thomas Prin- 
gle ?” Helen asked. 

“ Lots,” he replied—“ lots. Buckets full. But 
then Thomas Pringle is gone for many a year, and 
Boston Tom’s took his place.” 

“Tn the case of George Warneford, now—the 
man who escaped with me in the boat—” 

“ Ay, ay; I remember well. That was a bad 
job, that was.” 

“T knowall about it,” said Helen ; 
er Samuel told me.” 

“Did he, now?” Boston Tom asked the ques- 
tion with an air of keen interest. “ Did he, real- 
ly? I did use to tell him that if he ever split on 
that job, I'd take him out some dark night—say, 
Hampstead Heath way—and brain him; so I 
would have done too, three years ago. Suppose 
it’s no use thinking of that now; can’t be done.” 

“All about it,” continued Helen. “Samuel 
forged the check at your instigation.” 

“So he did, so he did; that’s a fact. I wanted 
the money bad; very bad I wanted the money at 
that time. Warneford got it hot, and I laughed.” 

“ Samuel has written a confession of the whole,” 
Helen went on; “but I want your confession.” 

“Then, my lady, you won’t get it; so you may 
go away again, and leave me here till the time’s 
up. More rum, my lad.” 

He lay back after this effort, and closed his eyes, 
exhausted. He opened his eyes again after a few 
minutes, and uttered, with great enjoyment, 

“Catch a weasel asleep! If Sam has confess- 
ed, that’s all you want; if he hasn’t, you don’t 
catch me napping.” 

“He has confessed indeed,” said Helen. “Do 
you think I would bring you an untruth now, of 
all times in the world 2” 

He shook his head. 

“There’s one thing more to be said, Boston 
Tom,” Ben struck in. “’Tis a small matter, this 
old forging business, and if Miss Elwood wants 
your name at the foot of a bit of paper, you may 
as well put it there. Murder’s different, and, by 
George | if you don’t do what she asks, I'll step out 
and fetch a policeman. If you can’t be hanged, 

you shall sit in a cell without the rum.” 

“Give me another drop, boy.” 

“Let be, let be!” said Ben, interposing, and 
snatching the bottle from Rupert. “ Not another 
drop shall you have until you’ve made that there 
confession.” 

The dying man stretched out his hands with a 
gesture of despair. 

“Not the rum !” he cried—‘ not therum! Take 
any thing away, but leave me that. You, boy; 
you’re stronger than him; fight him for it; tear 
it out of. his hands; make him give it up to you. 
Up, boy, and fight him !” 

But to his surprise the boy joined his enemies. 

“You shall have your rum,” he said, “ when 


“ your broth- 


Then he lost his courage, and began to moan 
and whine exactly like his brother Samuel. 

“Tl sign any thing,” he said, “if you will give 
me the bottle.” 

Helen wrote rapidly. She had all the facts, 
and wanted nothing but a simple declaration. In 
a few minutes she was ready. 

m Listen, now. Tell me if this is all you have 
to say 

ay, the undersigned, believing myself to be 
dying, solemnly declare that the forgery for which 
George Warneford, clerk to the house of Batter- 
ick & Baldwin, was convicted, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude, was committed by 
my brother, Samuel Pringle, clerk in the same 
firm. I also declare that the whole of the for- 
geries, of which that was the last, were by the 
same Samuel Pringle. They were committed at 
my own instigation, and for my own profit; I 
had the spending of the money, and Samuel 
Pringle, my brother, never touched a penny of it. 
George Warneford knew nothing about it from 
the beginning to the one oe 2 

“That’s about all,” said Thomas Pringle. 
“T’ve nothing more to say; it’s quite time; give 
me the bottle.” 

“ Not yet,” said Ben. 
sign as well as you can.” 
Helen guided the fingers while the signature 
of Boston Tom slowly drew itself across the 
bottom of the page ; then the pen fell from his 
hand, and Boston Tom’s head fell back upon the 
pillow. For a while they thought him dead, but 
he was not; he opened his eyes and motioned 
for the rum, which Rupert held to his mouth. 
“Leave me to the boy,” he sighed, wearily. 
While they thus looked on at this miserable 
ending of a shameful life, there was a noise be- 
low, and steps were heard upon the stairs. The 
door opened, and Dan’l Mizen appeared ; behind 
him two policemen. 

“There he is, gentlemen,” said the ex-ship- 
boy, eagerly. “There he is! That’s Boston Tom, 
the ringleader of the murderers. And, oh ! here’s 
Mr. Croil, gentlemen.” He turned to the police- 
men. “Bear witness for me I’m the first to give 
information. I’m Queen’s evidence. I’m the 
one that came forward first.” 

“Thomas Pringle, alias Boston Tom,” said one 
of the policemen, “I’ve got a warrant for you. 
It’s mutiny and murder on the high seas; and 
remember, what you say now may be used against 
you in evidence.” 

Boston Tom raised his dying head, and looked 
about him, trying to recollect. 

“Tt’s all a dream,” he said. “ What’s gone 
before in the dream? You're Bo’s’n Croil; you 
are old Ben. I know you. There’s Dan Mizen. 
We’re all honest men here, play fair and square, 
drink square and fair, pay up and play again. 
Pass the rum, my boy.” 

And with these words Boston Tom laid his 
head back upon the pillow and closed his eyes. 
They waited for five minutes. He did not open 
his eyes. One of the constables took his hand 
and felt his pulse. The hand was cold, and the 
pulse had stopped. 

He had gone before another Judge. 


“Take time—so! Now 





CHAPTER XI. 
CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


Tue next day was a day of mystery. Miss 
Elwood had a long talk in the morning with 
Madame Lemire and Antoinette, the result of 
which was a great crying of all three, followed 
by mighty preparations, the like of which had 
never before been witnessed in Yendo Street. 

It was holiday with the professor; but he too, 
conscious of impending change, roamed restless- 
ly from one of the two rooms to the other. 

Ruth stole out after breakfast, accompanied 
by Charlotte, and took refuge in the church, 
where she had her organ to attend to till dinner- 
time. When she returned, she too felt that it 
was a very curious and mysterious day. Old 
Ben, who, like the rest, was restless and dis- 
turbed, opened the door and poked his head in 
just to say, in a hoarse whisper, 

“Tt’s all right at last, miss. 
y ;” and then he disappeared. 

Nettie, too, came rushing up from the kitchen 
once in every quarter of an hour, just on purpose 
to kiss and hug her, and then, after a pirouette 
or two of wonderful dexterity, rushed down 
stairs again and disappeared. 

And then the professor came and sat with her 
—the kind professor, her devoted friend. He 
too was silent and restless; he could not sit still; 
he fidgeted on his chair, he stood on his toes, he 
danced on his elastic feet from one end of the 
room to the other, and then, before finally dan- 
cing out—which he did after half an hour of this 
performance—he took Ruth’s head in his hands 
and kissed her on the forehead. 

And when he was gone, Ruth felt that he had 
dropped a tear upon her brow. For every body 
now, except the children and herself, knew the 
whole story. They knew now what it all meant, 
the mystery of all this coming and going; they 
knew now the reason why this mysterious couple, 
this so-called brothér and sister, had sought out 
these obscure lodgings in the unknown region of 
America Square. Helen, before going out on her 
errand of victory that morning, had told Madame 
Lemire the whole story. Therefore Nettie and 
her mother had a good cry, and cried at inter- 
vals during the whole day, insomuch that the 
grand culinary operations were as much wept 
over as if they had been intended for the cold 
meats of a funeral banquet. They told Char- 
lotte, and Charlotte, after telling Gaspard and 
Rupert, crept up stairs and sat on a footstool, 
with Ruth’s hand in hers, thinking what a won- 
derful story it was; and then, because we all 
want to have a little of our own interest in every 
thing, realized how dull the days would be with- 
out Ruth to cheer them up. 


Heart up, pret- 





you have signed the paper.” 





“What is the matter with every body? Is it on 
account of the m Christmas present ?” 
_ Charlotte shook her head. 

“ Better than that,” she said. “That means 
only feasting. Far better than that; something 
very, very good, Ruth—something that will make 
us all happy, because it will make you happy. 
Think of the very best that could happen to you, 
the very best, you know—not a silly wish, not 
something, you know, for to-day or to-morrow, but 
for always—and then be quite sure you will have 
it; and more—yes, more.” 

The afternoon dragged on, and the early even- 
ing brought blindman’s holiday. Then the chil- 
dren came flocking in, to sit round the fire and 
talk, as was their usual custom, with Ruth Warne- 
ford to tell them stories. But she told them none 
that evening, because she was anxious and dis- 
turbed. 

Presently, one by one, the rest came in. The 
professor, without his violin, balancing himself 
on tiptoe; Nettie and madame dressed as for 
some unusual ceremony, and with looks of great 
mystery. The boys came in too, Rupert and Gas- 
pard—the former with folded arms and a certain 
melodramatic gloom, the latter bursting with the 
importance of having a real and wonderful secret 
to tell. 

The elders tried to talk, but it was no use. Con- 
versation flagged, and 2 damper was thrown on 
any more efforts by the sudden breaking out into 
sobs and tears of Madame Lemire. When Nettie 
and Charlotte followed, and all three fell to kiss- 
ing Ruth and crying over her at the same time, 
the professor, followed by his two eldest sons, re- 
tired to the class-room, whence presently issued 
the well-known strains of the violin, accompanied 
by sounds indicating that, with his two sons, the 
professor was seeking consolation in Art. As 
for the children, all this crying, with the house 
full of the most enjoyable and hitherto undream- 
ed-of good things, seemed a kind of flying in the 
face of Providence ; so that when, at six o’clock, 
a carriage drove tothe door, it was a great relief. 
The professor returned and lit the gas, and the 
others formed a group involuntarily. 

Helen was the first who entered, and she was 
followed by Mr. Baldwin and John Wybrow. 

John Wybrow? Was it possible? Then this 
great thing was—was— 

“My own dear, dear, dear Ruth,” said John, 
quite naturally, holding her in his strong arms. 
“Don’t cry, my darling. It is all right at last, 
and here is Mr. Baldwin to tell you so.” 

“We have done a great wrong, my dear,” he 
said, solemnly; “a very great wrong, and God 
forgive us for our hard hearts, and for our readi- 
ness to think evil. I am here to ask your par- 
don—very humbly to ask your pardon. Take 
her, John, and make her happy.” He spoke as 
one deeply moved. 

“ And where, Miss Elwood, where—” 

He looked round the room. 

“Not here—come up stairs, Ruth dear, with 
me; Mr. Baldwin, and all of you—yes, all of you. 
Come, kind friends, all. Ruth, there is one more 
surprise for you, and then we shall have finished.” 

She spoke with quivering lips, and led the way 
up stairs, 

Her brother, standing impatiently before the 
fire, sprang to meet her. 

“Yes, George,” said Helen. “It is done. Ruth 
dear, this is not my brother, but my betrothed, 
It is your own brother—your own brother George. 
Do you not remember. him now? Yes, Ruth. 
your brother restored to you indeed, and his in- 
nocence established before all the world.” 

Then said Mr. Baldwin, who leaned upon John 
Wypbrow while he spoke, and spoke very slowly : 

“George Warneford,” he said, “I have been 
thinking in the carriage what I should say to you, 
and could think of nothing; no, nothing that 
would express my sorrow and my joy.” 

George Warneford shook hands with him with- 
out a word. He could find no words; his sister 
was clinging to his neck weeping the tears of joy 
and thankfulness, and his own heart was over- 
charged. 

“T have sinned greatly,” said Mr. Baldwin ; “I 
was too ready to believe evil. I should have 
known all along that your father’s son could not 
—could never have done that thing.” 

“Say no more, Sir,” said George; “let the past. 
sleep. Tell me only that you are quite and truly 
satisfied.” 

“T can not let the past be forgotten, George. 
A great injury has been committed and a great rep- 
aration must follow. The reproaches that I have 
hurled at you in my thoughts for the last eight 
years have come back upon my own head ; noth- 
ing can ever make me forget. You, kind friends,” 
said the old man, turning to the professor and his 
family, who were gathered, not without an instinct- 
ive feeling as to artistic grouping, in the door- 
way, “ who have entertained Ruth Warneford as 
one of yourselves, and have known her story all 
along, how shall we thank you? To-morrow is 
Christmas-day, but on the day following I shall 
proclaim George Warneford’s innocence to all 
the people of the firm, and, in their presence, hum- 
bly ask this injured man for pardon.” 

“No, Sir, no. My kind old master, there is 
nothing to forgive.” 

“John, my boy”—Mr. Baldwin turned to his 
nephew—“ tell me what I ought to do.” 

“ First ask George to let me marry Ruth,” said 
John, holding out his hand. 

“Granted at once,” said George ; 
Ruth says Yes.” 

They shook hands, and the audience—the Le- 
mires—clapped their hands and shouted. 

“What next should I do, John ?” asked Mr. 
Baldwin, wiping his eyeglasses with his handker- 
chief. 

“The next thing you must do is to give away 
Helen Elwood on her wedding day, which must 
be mine and Ruth’s as well; and you must buy 
her the very handsomest present that you can 


“that is, if 





“Tell me what it means, Charlotte,” said Ruth. 


think of ; no curmudgeonly gift will do.” 
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The audience clapped their hands again, ap- 
proving this. John Wybrew, who was a practical 
man, then said there had been enough of tears. 
“ Ay, ay, John. What next?” 

This time it was old Ben who stepped to the 
front and touched his gray old forelock. 

“ Beg pardon, Sir, there’s one that ought to be 
remembered. Who found out Boston Tom and 
sat by him night and day, so that he couldn’t 
escape if he wished, and stuck to him? Stand 
for’ard, Master Rupert. That’s the lad,Sir. He 
wants to go to sea. Give him a passage out and 
back in one of your own ships.” 

Mr. Baldwin shook hands with Rupert, now of 
a rosy hue. 

“You shall have whatever you like to ask for, 
young gentleman, if I can give it.” 

Once more a round of applause from the fam- 
ily. By a dextrous movement of the right leg, 
Rupert gracefully stepped over their heads, and 
deposited himself in the background. 

“ And nothing for you, Mr. Croil ?” 

“‘ Nothing for me, Sir,” said the old sailor. 
belong to Miss Helen.” 

“Any thing else, John?” asked Mr. Baldwin, 
still unsatisfied. 

“You ought to give desks in your office to as 
many of Mr. Lemire’s sons as like to accept them, 
and, my dear uncle, the partnership which you 
promised to me, and which I threw over with so 
much bravado in the church—” 

“Tt is yours, my boy, to begin from the new 
year.” 

“No; give it to George Warneford, as some 
reparation for his eight years of unmerited suf- 
fering.” 

“That will not be fair,” said George. 

But the audience clapped their hands again. 

“Both of you, both of you,” said Mr. Baldwin. 
“The firm can take in both. And what more, 
John ?” 

“ Why, Sir,” said John, “I find that Madame 
Lemire would be delighted if we would all stay 
and take supper here; and I really think that, if 
the professor would allow such a thing, we might 
have a little dance down stairs before supper.” 

Again the audience clapped their hands, and 
there was a move to the class-room. 

The professor took his violin of ceremony. 

“Simple quadrille of four,’ he announced. 
“Mr. Warneford and Miss Elwood at the head, 
Mr. Wybrow and Miss Warneford for vis-a-vis.” 

He struck the floor with his foot and began to 
play. It was a lame sort of quadrille at first, 
because two of the perforners had tearful eyes, 
and would rather have sat in a corner. But John 
Wybrow knew what he was about, and what was 
best for every body. 

Then they had a waltz, and Rupert danced with 
Ruth, while John took Helen. 

Then began the dancing of high Art, after this 
respect to social usage. 

“Danse de Foie!” cried the professor. “ Pas 
seul, Mademoiselle Lemire; pas de deux, Made- 
moiselle Lemire and Monsieur Rupert Lemire.” 

At eight Madame Lemire announced that sup- 
per was ready, and they all filed in. Needless 
to tell of the splendors of this wedding feast, 
only, as they entered the room, an unexpected 
sight greeted their eyes. Rupert, holding a sword 
in his hands, was standing on the table, and, as 
they crowded in, executed a grand dance among 
the dishes, as difficult and as original as any In- 
dian dance among eggs. And such was the love 
of the Lemire family for Art, that this spectacle 
gave them more delight and pride even than the 
pheasants and cold turkey, with Champagne, 
which followed. Mr. Baldwin, after supper, ask- 
ed if he might propose a toast. 

“Not the health and happiness of George and 
Ruth Warneford,” he said; “that is deep in all 
our hearts. I propose that we drink the health 
of Professor Lemire, who is a good and a kind 

man; that we wish him all the success that he 
wishes for himself, and more; and that we thank 
him and his wife and his children, one and all, 
for their faithful love and care of Ruth. Let us 
promise never to forget the great debt we owe 
him—a debt so heavy that no service could pay 
it off—a debt, my dear friends, which we would 
not pay off if we could. For in this house Ruth 
was received with love, and brought up, in God- 
fearing ways of truth and religion, for you, George 
Warneford, and for us.” 
* . * * 7 * 


“I 


My story is told. You will see now, reader, 
who has told it. The writer is my wife—my 
Helen. Twenty years have passed since that 
day, and we are old married people. Some of 
those who played their part in the drama have 
departed from us: old Ben is gone, and Mr. Bald- 
win; the professor, who caught a cold from go- 
ing into the rain in his pumps, is gone too; his 
wife was not long in following him. The young 
Lemires, however, have done well. Rupert went 
out for his voyage, but once in Melbourne, stopped 
there, and is there still. He is long since mar- 
ried, but he sends Ruth a present every -year. 
His sister Nettie went on the stage as a danseuse, 
and after two or three years danced herself into 
the affections of a young fellow who only want- 
ed a wife to make him the steadiest and best of 
men. She took care of all the younger branches, 
except Charlotte, who lives with Ruth Wybrow, 
and is a second mother to the children. 

And as for me, I am the head of the firm of 
Batterick & Baldwin, the other partner being 
John Wybrow. Our chief clerk is Gaspard Le- 
mire. I got the Queen’s pardon, which was nec- 
essary, Mr. Baldwin said, for my complete resto- 
ration to the world, and I had the temporary 
annoyance of seeing my story told in the papers, 
and mangled in the telling too. I can never be 
too grateful for the recovery of my good name; 
but the thing for which I am most constantly 
and unceasingly grateful is for the gift of a per- 
fect wife—the most divine gift that was ever 
vouchsafed to man 





tHE END. 
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A CHRISTMAS JUMBLE. 


“HIS picture contains from one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and seventy smaller pic- 
tures. The exact number it is almost impossible 
to ascertain by counting. The following is a list 
f the principal object: represented : one church ; 
one doll’s house; one Noah's ark; one ship; one 
row-boat; one cornucopia ; one pen; fifty-six gro- 


tesque heads and faces; seventeen figures; nine. | 
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CHRISTMAS JUMBLE.—[Drawn py Frank Britew.] 


teen animals from Noah’s ark; seven emblems 
on head of Christmas; nineteen objects—globe, 
turkeys, sheep, ete. ; eleven scenes—circus, skat- 
ing, ete. ; cards, coins, etc., etc., ete. 

The central face represents the head of Christ- 
mas. The nose of this face is formed of an Ameri- 
can eagie perched on the horns of John Bull. On 
the fur cap of Christmas hangs a string of beads. 
These beads contain each a picture appropriate 
to the advent of the new year. The central bead 





represents the face of a clock, with both hands | ure, the good genius of the new year. 


at twelve, indicative of the birth of a new year. | 


To the right is a pyramid, the symbol of all that 


is enduring ; to the left is a butterfly, the symbol | 


of all that is ephemeral. To the right of the pyr- 
amid is the grave; to the left of the butterfly is 
the cradle. On the extreme right is a scythe, 
the weapon of the destroyer; on the extreme left, 


a heart pierced by an arrow, to typify love, which | 


precedes the cradle. Above all hovers a fairy fig- 


| 
i 
| 
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On the 
right-hand side, lower down, is the globe, with its 
(Christmas) satellite plum - pudding, revolving 
round the centre of our solar system, the mighty 
dollar. Close by are goblets, turkeys, roast beef, 
fish, sausages, and abundance of coin, to indicate 
festivity and plenty, with a cornucopia on the left 
pouring out money and the fruits of the earth. 

The application of the other pictures will be 
apparent to the reader. 
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“THE VILLAGE TENOR.” 
HIS pretty engraving of a fine painting rep- 
resents a genuine English rural scene. Un- 
der the wide-spreading tree in front of the village 
inn, the White Lion, a group of sportsmen and 
rustics are gathered round a table spread on the 
green, listening to the dulcet notes of the provin- 
cial songster, who, with pipe and mug before him, 
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is charming their ears with some such ditty as 
“Hearts of Oak” or “ Black-eyed Susan.” His 
song is evidently a success, both with himself and 
his audience. The rapt expression of his coun- 
tenance shows that he is carried away by the spirit 
of music, even to forgetfulness of the creature 
comforts close at hand, while the face of each 
listener portrays some different emotion roused 
by the melody. The two girls on their way to 
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the ale-house pause pensively to hearken to the 
strain, and even the little dog is attracted by the 
singer. The details of the surroundings are care- 
fully studied, moreover, and the picture serves to 
give the untraveled reader a good idea of a scene 
which may be met every where in England, and 
which is the more interesting to Americans from 
the fact of its being unknown in their own coun- 
try. 


GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGES. 


S Newcastle is famous for coals, and Sheffield 

for cutlery, Gretna Green is famous for run- 
away marriages. Peers and judges have begun 
their married life here, while many a broad acre 
and many an envied title have depended simply 
upon the proof of a Scotch wedding at Gretna. 
The place had no privilege beyond other border 


districts, but its position on the highway between 


the capitals, the easily marked boundary of the | 


Sark, together with the number of distinguished 
parties flying to it, made it the great resort of all 
who were dissatisfied with home restraint and 


consisted merely of a declaration by the contract- | 


ing parties, before witnesses, that they were man 


and wife, This was followed by their living to- 


inh 


{ 





gether as such, and the union was complete. Cer- 
tificates were sometimes given on printed forms, 
and these were useful enough before the days of 
compulsory registration. We have heard of a pre- 
sumptuous use of canonical dress and ecclesiastic 
forms, but this was contrary to law. There is 
no record of a blacksmith having acted the priest 
here. Perhaps the welding of young hearts glow- 
ing with ardor suggested the notion. Innkeep- 


| 
unbending guardians. The marriage ceremony,| 


ers, weavers, and others took up the trade accord- 
ing to circumstances; and a profitable trade it 
was. As much as £50 has been received for 
one marriage. If we mistake not, one man peti- 
tioned the House of Commons to allow him £506 
per annum, when they ruined his trade by requir- 
ing one of the parties to reside twenty-one days 
in Scotland before marriage. Whatever merit 
the Gretna Green marriage had in the eyes of the 


English, many of the Scotch laborers thought the 
skill of the priest consisted chiefly in untying and 
tying anew the knots of Hymen, according to the 
wishes of the candidates. 

The neat whitewashed cottage, on the right 
bank of the dividing stream, where one man 
kept his witnesses in readiness to make the run, 
away couples happy with incredible speed, and 
the more stately Gretra Hall, to which the grooms 
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whipped up their steaming horses with bespat- 
tered carriages, are still regarded with interest 
and curiosity, for there some sowed the seeds of 
future greatness and prosperity, and others mar- 
ried in haste to repent at leisure. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Onto, Canapa.—In ordering patterns you should in- 
close ten cents extra for postage—in stamps, if more 
conve.ient. 

M. C.—Dolmans are worn by quite young ladies.—It 
is not necessary for the bride or her mother to write to 
the groom's familly inviting them to attend the wed- 
ding, but it will be considered a greater compliment 
than if they merely request the groom to invite them. 

8. E. B.—Make the black cashmere with a polonaise, 
and trim the suit with knife-pleatings and fringe. 
Your brown samples match very well. Make.a basque 
and long over-skirt of them. The polonaise is not out 
of style. Put wide woolen braid on your beaver-cloth 
cloak, and get large passementerie buttons, or else cro- 
cheted silk buttons. 

D. C. 8,~—Your scarlet cloth will make a pretty sacque 
cut loose and straight in the French shape, scalloped on 
the edges, and needle-worked in button-hole stitch. 

Anne 8.—Your sample will make up very prettily, 
and would look well trimmed with rows of braid and 
netted wool fringe. Make a diagonal front polonaise 
like that illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. IX. 

Youne Morner.--The infant's pillow you have seen 
illustrated is used for carrying the babe upon about 
the room, for holding it when on the mother’s lap, and 
for nursing it upon when it is sick. 

Country Giais.—For hints about receiving New- 
Year’s calls read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 58 
Vol. IX. You invite each guest to the table, but are 
not expected to “ eat lunch” with each, but merely to 
taste of some of the delicacies. 

Mas. Surra.—Your dress of drap d’été will make a 
nice polonaise to wear over a silk skirt of the same 
color. 

Mas. 8. 8.—Your pretty chéné silk will look well 
made up with black or brown velvet, or else with gray 
silk, and trimmed with black velvet bands. 

Q. R. 8.—Make the damask wool for your girl of ten 
with a basque buttoned behind and a long round over- 
skirt. 

Mrs. J. M. M.—Your fringe will answer very well. 
Use silk for piping and bias bands. For a girl of four- 
teen make it with a polonaise buttoned behind. 

Sweer Suxrezn.—Make your cloth basque double- 
breasted, and have a long round over-skirt. Then 
have a wrap like that illustrated on first page of Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. IX., of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished. Trim with wide Titan (wool) braid, and pipe 
this braid on the upper side with cardinal red. A black 
silk lower skirt will look well with this over dress and 
jacket. Puta band of black marten fur on the wrap. 

Mo.um.—Do not spend money for a velvet cloak 
this winter of all winters, as it is not a favorite mate- 
rial at present. Get basket-woven cloth instead. 

An Op Scssortare.—You should lay aside your 
mourning for the wedding, and wear a simple white 
muslin or white silk, or if this is too costly, have a trav- 
eling dress of gray serge, cashmere, or camel’s-hair 
with no black about it, and be married in it. An im- 
perial serge or a Henrietta cloth dress will be very use- 
ful to you, and although these materials are very deep 
mourning dress, they can be trimmed differently, and 
worn after you return to colors, If you intend accept- 
ing invitations for dinners and dressy entertainments, 
you will need a heavy black silk made in princesse 
style, or else with a basque and trimmed demi-train 

irt. 


Mrs. J. L. T.—We do not furnish samples or make 
purchases for our readers. 

Junz.—Buatles are declared by the modistes to be 
out of fashion, yet many stylishly dressed ladies still 
wear them; however, very few new ones are being 
sold. Girls of seventeen curve toward the face their 
short front hair about the forehead and temples. The 
back hair is combed up to the crown of the head, or 
in a French twist, or plaited in a Catogan, and a clus- 
ter of high finger puffs is placed just over the crown. 
Dresses of two materials are still worn. 

Constant Reaper,—Three-cornered handkerchiefs 
of white muslin and lace are worn in the street when 
the weather will permit; when it is very cold, furs are 
used. Velvet sleeves are stylish in silk dresses. Wool- 
en over-ekirts look more dressy with silk lower skirts 
than with woolen. Sleeves are worn very close fitting. 
Dress buttons are the size of a dime. 

Cc. C. C.—We can not give you the desired informa- 
tion. 

Manre.—Half-polka stitch was described in Bazar 
No. 27, Vol. IL, and point Russe stitch in No. 40, Vol. IL. 

L. K. E.—Embroidery designs may be transferred to 
cloth or other material by means of a mould made of 
transparent mould paper, by passing a needle at regu- 
lar intervals through the outlines of the design. Lay 
the mould thus perforated firmly on the material, pass 
a wadding pad filled with powdered chalk over the 
mould, and fix the outlines thus formed on the mate- 
rial with white paint, which must be mixed with white 
liquid lime or gum-arabic. It is best to use a ruling 
pen for the drawing. 

Mrs. E. R. 8.—The Ugly Girl Papers will give you 
all the details about making masks that we are pos- 
sessed of. 

R. A.—Figured or basket-woven black cloths are 
most used for cloaks, The long coat made by paper 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol, IX., is the fa- 
vorite style with young ladies. Muffs are edged with 
black marten or any fur to match the cloak trimming 
or the boa. 

A. M. 8.—Hold the wrong side of your velvet over 
the steam of a tea-kettle, and that will raise the pile 
and remove the creases. Move it rapidly through the 
stream of steam, so that it may not get too wet. 

Mars. M. L.—Your black brocade will look well made 
in a di ] front pol by pattern of that illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vo\. IX. Trim with a bias 
band of silk three inches wide. 

Henry A.—The scalloped edge of the rose-leaf pleat- 
ing is turned under, and held by the lining of thin 
crinoline which jines the whole flonnce, or else a nar- 
row hem is turned up and stitched there. 

Jaxx L.—We can send you a cut paper pattern of a 
gentleman's dressing-gown: price 25 cents. Send his 
chest measure to insure a fit. 

E. M., Carcaeo.—Polonaises are more stylish with- 
out cord in the long seams. We have no agent for 
our patterns in Chicago. 

Constant Reaver.—The most fashionable bridal 
dresses are in the princesse shape, with waist and 
skirt in one, White talle pleating or else crépe lisse 
pleatings are used when lace is too costly. You should 
have some sprays and some clusters Of white flowers, 
The bride-maids do not wear veils, 








SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


Tuese Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and although they entirely super- 
sede the use of Mercury, do not leave any of its 
injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—[ Com.] 





VIENNA ROLIS. 

Fout directions for making the celebrated Vienna 
Rolls, as made a the Royal Baking Powder at the 
Centennial, sent free. Royal Baking Powder 
Company, New York.—{Com.] 





Burvertr’s CoLognr—in cork and glass stoppers— 
prepared from the purest and best materials — unri- 
valed in richness and delicacy of perfume.—{Com.] 











Coryine Wuret. | the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyin patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the nts 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


In Honiton and Point Reg ry toy ; Limoges and 
Point Applique, 2c. i Point Lace, 25c. ; Gui- 
pure Netting, 25c. Plain Directions and Illustrations 
of all the stitches qveennnty, with samples of braids 
and price-list, 25c. ; or, the entire works, 50c, post free. 

Pgh We are sellin ng a mn from 9c., Points 

Purls finest fabrics). In pure 
Black ‘Sik equall cheep. “Scdieeval Braid, White and 
Eern, from 8c. tterns on Linen. specially de- 
signed for Christmas and New Year's 
Presents. Lambrequins for oo 50c. ; 
Collars, 35c. ; La from 50c.; Slee , 250. 5 Chil- 
; Long Barbes for White, or in Black 


dren’s Bibs, 35c. 
Silk, 35c. Patterns with work in, T5c. extra. 
Zephyrs, Lacet and Flossette Th Patterns in 


Crewel and Materials. a, Ne. Linen, 50c. Money 


Orders to P.O. Box 35: , GURNEY 400 
THE ART TAUGHT | yeu aie Journal,” 


IN 5 EASY LESSONS, | Ofices 711 Bway hr ¥ fed 


R. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pa ds, 


Secures Hravru and Comrort of Body. 
with Grace and ery xs te 
Three garments in one. 

a all Samples by mai Ne onto We ° 

London a $2; 

teen, $1. 1. ato nts at 25c. less. 

Order size two inches smaller than 
measure over the dress. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


A. SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Just received, - importation of Honiton and Point 














Lace Braids. and Linen Thread: - also black 
and colored Twist and Chenille Prt 8, Titien Braids, 
Buttons and Ornaments, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Em- 

eedle-work, at the 


broideries, and all materials for 
lowest prices, Samples sent. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Stylish, good fitting, d d 
Orders by mail promptly reer to, 
3.3. et. 311 Sixth AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets. 








te in price. 





oo full descriptions, 
and directions for 











NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


“CHRISTMAS PRESENTS” bought with judg- 

—_ taste, and discrimination, for five per cent. com- 

ission. Send for circular. Address Miss MARY 
HUNTINGDON, P. O. Box 1654, New York. 


A GIFT. —J.L. PATTEN!& CO., 162 William 
gn New York, will send ev ‘reader of the 





Prorures, with bokor mettnetibes Low pictures are 
highly : colored, ‘penntifal and are easily transferred to 
any object so as to imitate the most beautiful painting. 


THE FRET a DRILL. 

ndispe: with Fret Saws. 

It will ss make ike beautiful ornamental work 

with or without a saw; will drill 75 

holes per minute without danger of 

—— as an awl will; every one praises 

Sent by mail on receipt of $1 00. 
_¢ OLMAN ‘smrTH, New Haven, Conn. 





EstTaBiisHep 1820. 


CC GONTHERS’ SONS, 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Ave., 


(Former.y tae Oxy Sranp, 46 Maren Lanz), 


Horthe Holidays, 


Solicit Inspection of their Stock of 


Seal Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Trimmings, 


ROBES, CAPS, & GLOVES, 
OF CHOICE STYLES and QUALITIES, 
AND AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth J Avenue, 


(BROADWAY & 23D 8ST). 





an 





























ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all the 


Latest Novelties 


FANCY & O8- 


“ Arranged to order.” 
VASES and BASKETS filled with beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plants, ‘a specialty.” 
To the Trade and Institutions a Discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 


L LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rug pz Creer, Paris. . 


HARPER’S 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Illus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. 8. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 

fale of Tw Cities... } loth, $1 00; Paper,60cents 

The Old a Shop. . .Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 





Nichols Nickleby... 
Bleak House........... 
ick 


> Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 

Great Ex tions. .. 

The hee maar Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
i Mystery of Edwin 

Pictures from Ttaly, 
Sketches b: snd ani 
American wees 


The Set complete, 16 vols., Cloth, in neat box, $22. 








Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beanty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its illustrations. It is just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “ Household Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Harper’s publishing house have placed before the 
world an edition of Dickens, which, for finish, con- 
venience, and cheapness, we do not expect to see 
equaled in our life-time.—Troy Daily Times. 

We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illustrations, and price (for it 
is really a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

By reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as 
elegance, can not fail to become immediately popular. 
Congregationalist. 


ta" Harese & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Latles’ Book of Kaitting & Crochet, 


50 cents. Guide to Needlework, price 50 pe 
Buide to Honiton Lacemaking, price 50 cents. Guide 
to Dressmaking, price 50 cents. Pror sale by American 
News Company, Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York, and 
all Booksellers, and mailed on receipt of price. 
J. HENRY SYMONDS, 68 Devonshire St., ‘Boston. 











CONVEX GLASS, 


All sizes, Oval and Square, used by in in trans- 
“Ee ee Wholesale and Retail b 
T. ANTHONY & CO., 519 Brosdway, 1 


FING MACHINES, 














30 Fanoy New Year Carpe,’ styles, with ni name, 10c., 
postpa id. J. B. AU STED,Nassan, Renss.Co.,N. e 


PIUM HABIT and how to CURE IT. 
P. B. BOW SER, Logansport, Ind. Enclose Stamp. 


250 





Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits, 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or , mail on ary) of $2 80. 

warns San 


TED. 
ELLOGG, Troy, N. ¥. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


The largest assortment of Human Hair 
a i, positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
tiful Gift for the Bolidays. gg 
~ quality Hair Switches, solid, 
not dyed. 
18 inches, 4 ounce weight... 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight. 
26 inches, 4 ounce weig 
32 inches, 4 ounce wei, ight beaecap¥as cece 
A most ificent Gift for the iicitdays 
SWITCHES, of the finest a- all 
7 only, at =e. yh, 5" and 





00, $40 00, $50 00, $75 00, 


and $100 00. 
sae ee ee FRONTS in the latest 


the foal  F fashionable, and improving 
coke ot agen pre => , at $2 00 per 
paten 


lace; on 

tnaitation ties lace, $1 00 neh. 
CURLS Sigg gh to be ay curly, 
at 50 — $1 00, $1 50, $2 00, 50, $4 00, 
$5 00, and and. A most pak Holiday 


The choicest Sets of Curls, warranted 
as pet at _” 00, $10 00, $15 00, $20, 


 OOMBINGS 1 Bunnie f in the most ap- 
proved manner, warranted to give satis{ac- 
tion. en in no tee 


Hair 
GRAY HAIR a ee 
a Dressing in Tatest Parisian 





Hew ohare 4 LED BEAUTIPYING BAZAAR. 
Sixth REME BLANCHE, or ‘nes Magic 
Boentiner, ved age complexion, im imparts a 
Avenue, | brilliant tra ; recommended by the 
most od = par h sicians ; analyzed by the 
NEW best chemists A this country, and proved 
YORK to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
ORK. | to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
free of charge. $1 00 va 
Only F. eet s VELVETINE, oe 
t and indispensa’ powder, 
Depot. | Der box. 


F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
bleach hair of any color a fine golden — without 
injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 
6-ounce je, $2 50. 

J.B. Wocreasee! 's wonderful preparation, DER 1 A- 
‘TINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the 


ee $2 00 Ap —$ ttle. 
RE GRAY HAIR. L.Saaw's Per- 
P4 Khenna will change gray hair to its natu- 
ral color without the use of Lead, Lac Sul- 
hur, or Nitrate of Silver, from a beautifal 
te rown to black, $1 50 per box. A la assortment 
of all modern beautif ng COSMETICS on band. 
Goods sent to 1, 00.D. of the country, when prepaid, 
free of charge; or, C.O. D., with privilege of examining. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


ich F 





295 6th NT 18th & 19th Sts 


1877. . 
Postage Free. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


The success of Harper's periodicals is among the re- 
markable facts of the publishing business of this or any 
other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Of these standard publications it is not necessary 
to say more than that each resumes in itself the his- 
tory and progress of the time in a certain department ; 
one containing the cream of current literature, a sec- 
ond preserving and illustrating all events of impor- 
tance the world over, the third anticipating fickle 
fashion and chronicling its changes, and all commend- 
ing themselves equally to the reader, no matter of 
what sex, age, or condition.—N. ¥. World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


That Harper's Magazine has become a literary insti- 
tution and an educator of the people a half million of 
readers know to-day.—Boston Tranecript. 


Harper's Weekly 


Harper's Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better-illustrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Bazar, 
a weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all its 
various departments of literature, fashion, and do- 
mestic arts, It is an admirably conducted illustrated 
paper, containing essays, editorials, stories, and gen- 
eral information of a superior order.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
OnREPAT ID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxuren’s Magazine, Hanven’s W cexry,and Haresn’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 











An Eatra Copy of either the pgp sng Werkty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis Sor every Club of Five 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 


Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY aND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
pre! mp Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 


Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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A.'T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH, 
IN THEIR 


DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT, 
LADIES’ 


Reception and Evening Dresses, 


MADE IN ANY OF THE LATEST STYLES, 
ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, and 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


ALSO, 
Seal-Skin Sacques, 


Fur-Lined Cloaks and Dolmans, 
IN MATELASSE, VELVET, OR ANY 
DESIRED MATERIAL, 

MADE to ORDER 
IN VARIOUS STYLES, 

AND REASONABLE IN PRICE. 


ALSO, 
Holiday Silks, Brocades, &e., 
IN ENDLESS VARIETY, and 
IN DRESS PATTERNS, 
JUST RFCEIVED, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 
Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Fiavrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so us to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Tol. VIL 
Wages: pcre CLOAK, with Cape - i 
eee acer ease es eseseereereresesesesese NO. 
Boy ‘Ss WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and —- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 
Vol. Vil. 
YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Doubie- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 








for youth from 8 to 15 ears BED nsorccvecse ee. 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Ski + esseccensiccoceces ° 2 
LADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPER.......... -“ & 
Vol. VIII. 
— zvoc CLOAK, with Long Walk- “ae 
o 8 





ned S 
GIRLS. WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basqu wp (for girl from 5 to 15 yrs old) “6 


CHILD'S W ROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse 
Gabrielle, Yoke — and Sacque (for child 
from 6 mente to 5 years old) * 

PRINCESSE DRESS ...........ccccccceesroees “ 48 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 


Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 

Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... “ BO 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER...........-+-00 “ 53 


,, 


x. 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, oved Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 


and Cl Deawen (for girl from 5 to 15 “ 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained ska 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Full-Trained Skirt...........sssseeee-sesees “ 10 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQU, Long, Round Over- 
rye, and Walking Skist......-...... a 
AFAYETTE SA CQUE, Drapery Over-ekirt, 
omdl Walkin BetrGs vosccavcedeccodrcce suse ce 14 
ag BASQUE, Burnous one ‘aah with 
asol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... “ 2 


“SEVENTY SIX” POLONAISE WALKING | a 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 92 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND,withLong | 

ry 


be ae TRE neds cbs sissdveccces chedestass beg 
ANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
RVGIMON GUI. ns ocsunccsdesacrscede. cesses es 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
seo Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine ze 


and Long Walking Skirt)........... 30 
PLEATE ag SUIT (Basque, Over-skirt, 

SE TORE GREG voce cc ussocdedes vccedcseres ~ i 
— — PO N AISE, and Demi-Traiu- - 
GLOVE - FITTING BASQUE, Low Dreped 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............-.. “@ 
EXPOSITION POLONAISE, and Full-Trained a” 


rt. 
LADY WASHINGTON eng Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Sk “ 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC UE, Over- 
po with Diagonal Front, an Walking “ 


skir' and Long Watking Skirt... 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boite 
Prat med GG. oo 20000 ccncccsscesnccss anes ss 
DOLE, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
Walkin; PR onnncécbace bevedssccakss cout s “ 48 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood “ 50 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for . 








boy from 4 to 9 Jan” Misr os.cvkeatovacesnae 50 
SINGLE- BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fen 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 52 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail pre- 
paid, off receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suita will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit, No Suite separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





CARPETS. 


PERSIAN, TURKISH, DUTCH RUGS, 
MATS, and CARPETS. 
An Invoice just landed of Novelties 


For Holiday Presents. 
Also, 
A Fine Stock of DOOR MATS,DRUGGETS, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 
LACE CURTAINS. 


An El t and Choice Stock of NOVELTIES for 
the HOLIDAYS. At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Also, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, FURNITURE COV- 
ERINGS, CORNICES, SHADES, &c., &c. 

N. B. — Curtains, Shades, and Cornices made and 
artistically put up at short notice. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St., N.Y. . 


FURS. 


For an Elegant New Year’s Present. Russian and 
Hudson Bay, Sable, Seal, Mink, and Chinchilla Sets 
and Singly. 

FUR TRIMMINGS, FUR GLOVES, GAUNTLETS, 
CARRIAGE AND SLEIGH ROBES, 
FOOT MUFFS, &c. 








Also 
FUR LINED SACQUES, DOLMANS, 
AND CIRCLES. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


Walle Sar 


245 GRAND Street, Near BOWERY, N.Y. 
ELEGANT AND USEFUL HOLIDAY GOODS. 


SPECIAL SALES OF 
DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, 
a SUITS, CL OTHS, CASSIMERES, 
OSIERY, AND } BLANKETS. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 
ieces GUINET ~ SILK, at $1, $1 25, $150, 
15, $2, and mt 
900 places tre NG ‘SILKS in all shades, at T5c., 
Sic., 

The above silks a purchased in July last, previ- 
ous to the advance in prices, consequently we can save 
our friends and customers from Bde. to 50c. per yard 


in silks. 

DRESS G GOoDs. 

5000 DRESS PATTERNS, in from 16 to % yard 
lengths, cut off and marked specially for the Holl- 
days, comprising every shade and color, 

500 of them are 16 yard lengths, to be sold for $2, $3 20, 


1000 of them are 20 yard lengths, to be sold for $3 60, 
2000 x them are 22 yard lengths, to be sold for $3 96, 
1500 of qihem are 24 yard leng lengths, to be sold for $3, $, 


’ 
MOURNING ING GOODS. 
8000 pieces black CASHMERE, pores at last week’s 
auction sales, at 35c., 50c., "62c. bi -» $1; 20 cents 
per yard less than ever before. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND SACQUES. 
4000 LADIES’ SUITS made from Camel’s-Hair Mate- 
lasse Cloth and French Cashmere, at $9, $11, $14, 


$16, $20. 

300 Black = Colored SILK SUITS, at $30, $85, 
$50, $75, $100. The material can not be bought at 
the above prices. _.__ 

LADIES’ SACQUES, 

2000 Extra Long FUR BEAVER SACQUES, $3 50, 

ote 00; worth $7 00, $11 00. 
3000 Extra Long CLOTH SACQUES, $5, $7 50, $10, 
$12, $15, and upw: 
Our Sacques are made b: — workmen, and are 
unequaled in style and finish 


SHAWLS. 

4000 PLAID WOOL ees , from $1 15 to $ 
2500 BROCHE and PAISLEY LONG SHAW 18, $8, 

$10, 15, $20, $25, and upward 

CLOTHS AND CA Ce age eogencnrg a 

10,000 yards wool CASSIMERES, 37¥c., 50c., , $1. 
500 pieces 14¢ yd. wide BEAVER CLOTH, for net es” 

sacques, $1 50, $2, $2 25, buxbad worth 50 per cent. more. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
Near Bowery. 245 Grand  St., New York. 


A OHARMING ARP INSTRUOTIVE 


FERRI 


li 

Or. a 
LOGUE OF 
ouR Pauson @. GAMES. 


NOYES, swow. & COMPANY, © Ul 


Worcestr 
Successors to West ony 


° aday sure made by Agents sellin: 
$102 $25». our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
Chromo Cards. 126 





SILKS, 
LAD 


1000 
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DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 
Surrs, 8 Saoquvzs. e) $ 0 MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. 07 5 Uruotsterr. 
VELVETS. 0 O_ CARPETS. 
SILKS. 0 O_ FURS. 
JONES 

x x 
Eighth Avenue > _ Eighth Avenue 


“> D 


Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street. 











& 
x x 
°° JONES 
a) 
SHOES O Blankets. 
RIBBONS. 0 0 Domzstics. 
GLOVES. fa OQ FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. On A o7 so FURNITURE 
LACES. Oy Housefurnishing Goods. 


— 


FANCY GOODS, TOYS, «c., 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 


Plated Ware, 
Glass Ware, 
Crockery, &c. 





SPECIAL.—Every floor, about 100 feet square, heat- 
ed with steam, and well lighted; elevator conveys 
patrons to and from any part of building. 

Fiannels, Blankets, Domestics, &c., 10 to 20 per 
cent. less than any other house. 





ALL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


JONES. JONES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


MADCAP VIOLET. 


A NOVEL. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Aumor of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” ‘A Daughter of Heth,” 
“The Monarch of Mincing-Lane," 
“Kilmeny,” &c. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Joshua Hacard’s Daughter 


A NOVEL. 


By Miss M. E. BRADDON, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “A Strange World,” 
“John Marchmont’s Legacy,” “ Fenton’s Quest,” 

* Birds of Prey,” “ Dead Men’s Shoes,” &c. 


Sra Av., Cor. 197TH Sr. 





ILLUSTRATED. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SHADOWS ON The SHOW, 


A CHRISTMAS STORY, 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” “An Island Pearl,” 
“ Griff,” “The Duchess of Rosemary Lane,” 
“Joskaa Marvel,” &c. 


8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 





t@” Harpers & Brorners will send either of the above 
Works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced it in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 








worth sent hf for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. m BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 18 


Portraits, &e. drawn by machinery. aap 

paratus, withiastrectionn by wall, yonly 

50c. Agents wanted. SmitnoaRarit 

Mre. Co., 614 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 

Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of pe 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 

Walker St, 


UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap; better than Pils, hie gy 
Md by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill. 


keep it. 





-Y., or 182 Lexington’ St., Baltimore, Ma. 2 


d by those not accustomed to making their 
own ents. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is ee erg A —— 
dressmaker in the United States. 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Tore, the highest Aas 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&e., — ~4 aed ever appeared in this oe, 
— McCALL & CO., 
3 Broadway, New Y fork. 
N. B.—Patterns which are imine in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No, 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


\NCLOSE s st’m to Dr. Dodge, Planters H’se, St. Louis, 
4 Mo., for Cardiac Articles as published in Chr. Times. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 





I. 
bd GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
MALS, With a Study of the Relations of Liy- 
= and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Chan of the Earth's Surface. By A.rugp Rus- 
aLLace, Author of the Malay Archipelago,” 
&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and Illusira- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $10 . 


PRACTICAL cooxine *AND DINNER GIVING. 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. Mrs. Mary 

. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Ill. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
wortby Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Crit- 
ical Notices. By James Guant Wiison. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Half Calf, $14 00 ; Full Morocco, $18 00, 

IV. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By Cuagizs 
Dvu«e Yoner, Regius Professor of Modern History 
and English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


v. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. 
cRNE. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut e 
tops, $5 00. vw: 


THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Cuagites Carteton Corriy, Cop- 
iously Illustrated, Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 

Vil. 

COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariver. By Samus. Taytor Cots. 
riper. Illustrated by Gustave Dort. A magnifi- 
cently illustrated and sumptuous volume. olio, 
Cloth, $10 00, wars 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Tuxopors 
D.Wootsey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. Bannarp, LLiD. ; 
Hon. Davm A. Wetts; Hon. Franois A. WALKER; 
Prof. T. Srerey Hunt; Prof. Wu.tiaMm G. Sumyer; 
Epwarp Atkinson; Prof. Tazopors Gin.; Epwin 
P. Watrete; Prof. W. H. Brewer; Evesxe Law- 
genok; The Rev.Joun F. Hoxsr, D.D. ; Bunsamin 
Vavenan Ansotr; Austin Fuixt, M.D.; 8S. 8. 
Conant; Epwaxp H.Knicwr; and Cuanues L. 
Braor. "vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $5 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 


Ix. 

MACAULAY’'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, 
G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait on Stee!. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and 
gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9.50; Tree 
Calf, $15 00 x 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Canterom, Author of “Farm Ballads" and 
“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated Cover, $1 50. 


By H. R. Fox 
ges and gilt 


XL 

DRAKE'S NEW ENGLAND COAST. 
Corners of the New England Coast. By Samu. 
Apams Deaxs, Author of “Old Landmarks of Bos- 
ton,” *‘ Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” 
&e. ith numerous Illustrations, mare 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 50; Half Calf or Half Morocco, $5 75. 

XIL. 

THE CATSKILL FAIRIES. The Catskill Fairies. 
By Viremiua W. Jounson, Author of “Joseph the 
Jew,” “* A Sack of Gold,” “The Calderwood Secret, 
&c. Illustrated by Avrrep FRKDERIOKS. Sqnare 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3 00, A Superb 
Gift-Book. xin 


CARLETON’'S FARM BALLADS. Farm Ballads. 
By Wit Carterton. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Or- 
namental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

XIV. 

CARLETON’'S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legends. 
By Writ Carterton. ae, Square 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 


Nooks and 


a 

WOLF’S WILD ANIMALS. The Life and Habits of 
Wild Animals. Illustrated from Designs by Josera 
Wotr. Engraved by J. W. aud Epwagp Wuymrszs. 
With Descriptive Letter-press by Danirt Grravp 
Ex.sor, F.L.S., F.Z.8. 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $4 00. 

XVI. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE’S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Evexxe Lawrenos. Con- 
taining the following Essays: The Bishops of Rome. 
—Leo and Luther.—Loyola and the Jesuits.-—Ecn- 
menical Councils.—The Vandois.—The Huguenots. 
—The Church of Jerusalem.—Dominic and the In- 
guisition.—The Conquest of Ireland.—The Greek 
Church. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 

XVII. . 
LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort. Edited by Joun Stranrorp Hotue 
Elegantly printed from large type on tonec 
paper. Five Steel-Plate Portraits. 4to, Cloth, $2 50 
It Bages, $3 00; Full Morocco, $8 00. 
XVIII. 

DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By Rev. F. 0. Mor- 
ris. Elegantly Illustrated. Square 4to, Ornamental 
Cloth, $1 75. 


XIX. 

THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ropest Aris Witt- 
morr. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A. Dvuvoxinox. New and Enlarged Edition. 
141 Dlustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt 
Edges, $9 00, 

















aid, 
hio. 





paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on ree 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
year to travel and sell goods to 
EW DEPARTURE... Ponas 
N vee N EDDLING 
and PAPER, 2, § C20 me St.. Ct Om10 





Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. a 


25 





$55 3 5 $77 $ Tov se eat, Semolee PRED. 


P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





ez Harrer & Broruers will send either of the 
~ ceipt of the price. 
For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
IVY Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
PEDDLING. Hote! and tfaveling expenses 
pa monthy Hotel and tra’ 
8. A, fy: 
95 Fane ry Sones all styles, with name, 10c., 


v 





above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
ANTED! SALESMEN at a salary of S@I20v a 
Dealers. NO 
Address, Monrrorn Manuractvaine Co., Cincinnati, 
RANT & _ieagaloctarery o' VEL P 
paid. Ls: HUSTED, Nassau, Renng, Co., 5 
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FACETIZ. 


A pinot of blotti “paper lately caused a domestic jar in a New Or- 
leans family. Shortly after the hasband had risen from his desk, the 
wife examined the blot r,and this ig what met her amazed eyes: 
‘ -RILLIW—. xob dnes lliw I—,evS tserazD 
_-- So 
THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS; 
OR, WANTED, A CHAMPION. 


“‘ Modern man, whose food and drink are beset by Colorado beetles 
and Phylioxera, whose clothing is threatened by pibrine, and whose 
life itself is haunted by all sorts of minute spores, which so feed on his 

aod ax to generate fever, cholera, and a great variety of pl nes, is 
obviously in one respect not the better, but the worse, for the knowl- 
edge which teaches him how to evade the worst consequences of these 
plagues.... Unquestionably either the minute organic world is begin- 
ning to avail itself of the great advantages which its all but inyisi- 
gives it incompeting with men, or....a greater importance is 
now atatched to its proceedings, partly because the danger is under- 
stood, and partly—perhaps even more—because the weaker constitu- 
tion of modern man is now so much protected against those dangers 
that the race soffers more, though the individuals suffer less.” —The 
Spectator, on “‘ The New-found Enemies of Man.” 


Oh, what were the Dragons, the s, the Titans, 
The whole Brobdingnagian world-wasting clan, 
Compared with the infinitesimal Sheitans 
Of infinite Lilliput, lexgued against Man ? 
Classical Hercules] Jack of the nursery! 
Champions vain™gainst invisible foes. 
ence’s warnings raise terrors precursory ; 
Where is her solace for germ-gendered woes ? 


Beetles and grasshoppers—bad enough, verily, 
Marring our Marphies, and blighting our grain: 
Now the Minute seems o-going t merrily: 
Must the Colossal confront it in vain? 
Sword can not stay it, and steam can not cope with it, 
Hundred-ton guns are more helpless than squirts. 
Knowledge brings eyes, does it also bririg hope with it ? 
Tyndali says “ Yes,” but he only . ‘serts. 


Six Southern States in a league Fa ery grasshoppers, 
Find them a foe more redoub than Grant: 
What are torpedoes to pests of the class “* hoppers,” 
Spoiling our crops just as fast as we plant? 
What says the canny Canadian minister 
Touching the beetle that bothers ns so? 
“Stopping his progress, as subtle as sinister, 
Notion chimerical.” Nice thing to know! 


“Paris green” palliates; egg-hunting sedulous 
May somewhat limit the nuisance, no doubt. 
Yet were that Paddy uncommonly creduious 
Who would trust these his new foemen to rout. 
Then those germ-poisons! O Science, keen-sighted, 
Make haste with your cure—diagnosis but aa: 
With remedies comfort the folks you've asrignt \ 
And save us—oh! save, in this day of small things! 














THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY. ' 
Mrs. Hunrecx. “‘ How stupid that you can’t recollect when M: 
jor Shonter called !” on newer 3 ined 
Mx. Henrrox. “J—I know it was the day you hit me with the camp- 


Mus. H. “Then it was on Friday.” 
Mn. H. “No, no; that, was the diy you threw the tea-pot at me.” 


—_~-—_—_ 


Docror. “‘ Yes, O'Grady, bad, very bad! Do you régulate your 
Ins Patient. “ Faith an’ it’s that same Tve been afthe. e first 
six tumblers, ye see, I take cold; the next six warm ; and afther that, 
sure, divil a bit if I care how I take ’em.” - 
> 


“ROASTING” AN ENVALID. 


She came from Michigan, and her great pride was being an invalid. 
She lost no pepe in stating that she came to Minnesota to recu- 
perate. She did not hesitate to enter into a conversation with any person 
she came in contact with, giving advice, climatological or physiological, 
to invalids, and seeking the same from those of robust constitution. 
Her conversation was always prefaced with the introductory inquiry, so 
common to visitors, “‘ Did you come here for your health?” She thus 
addressed a stalwart, ruddy-vieaged young man at the dinner table of 
the “ Metropolitan” a few days since, and the following dialogue ensued : 

‘Yes, madam, I came here probably the weakest person you ever saw. 
I had no use of my limbs—in fact, my bones were but little tougher than 
cartilages. I had no intelligent control of a single muscle, nor the use 
of a single faculty.” 

i ih heavens!” exclaimed the astonished auditor. “And you 
ved 2” 

“T did, madam, although I was devoid of sight, was absolutely tooth- 
less, unable to articulate a single word, and dependent upon others for 
eyery thing, being completely deprived of all power to help myself. I 
commenced to gain immediately “yr my arrival, and have scarcely ex- 
ps arog a sick day since; hence I can conscientiously recommend the 

mate.” 


-- = 


“A wonderful case!” said the lady. “But do you think your lungs 
eo eo 

j ey were probably sound, but possessed of so little vitality that but 
for the most careful nursing they must have ceased their funcvions.” 

“T hope you found kind friends, Sir ?” 

“Indeed I did, madam ; it is to them and the pure air of Minnesota 
that I owe my life. My father’s family were with me, but unfortunately 
my mother was prostrated with a severe illness during the time of my 
greatest prostration.” 

How sad! Pray, mpek was your diet and treatment?” 








“My diet was the simplest possible, consisting only of milk, that be- 
ing the only food my system. would bear. As for sondconent, I depended 
- a HH ....! ‘entirely upon the life-giving properties of Minnesota air, and took no 
SUNSHINE. SHADOW. medicine except an occasional light narcotic when very restless. My im- 
provement dated from my arrival. My limbs soon: became strong, my 
i sight and voice came to me slowly, and a full set of teeth, regular and 
PAee gs and bs ye: were pg ae —_ pine a fn ra pation ma Yd firm eet Micaend + Genet 

prudent housewife, to secure a "8 wor candles when «Remar! ie! racujous! Surely, Sir, you must have been 

| daylight began to fade. The tailor looked at his son and said, “‘Jock, | reduced in flesh ?” iseaas 2 oe 
| confound them that invented workin’ by caunlelicht !” 

| “Ay,” supplemented young Snip, “ or daylicht either, faither.” 


ood aay” I weighed but nine pounds. I was born in Minnesota. 














“Oh dear, if it should only move, or say something, I should expire; I know I should !” Norse (to ker one great anxiety). “ D'yer see that p'leeceman? Well, that’s wot Santy Klors puts in 


A boy beginning to learn ooe 
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bad girls’ stockin’s wot won’t walk, and who makes their sisters carry em.” 





hy said the Poles live 
partly at one end of the globe 
and partly at the other, be- 
cause it marked on the 
ae ody aT 

“Did you do nothing to 
resuscitate the body 7” was 
recently asked of a witness 
at a coroner's inquest. 

“Yes, Sir; we searched 
the pockets,” was the reply. 

—_—~>_——_—- 

Why is fashionable society }» 
like a YE 4a ?—Be- 
cause it is highly polished 
bunt very hollow. 

i  - 


A who had been 
listening to @ very dull ad- 
ress, 


—_—o——— 


It is said that a Scot has 
his donkey Maxwel- 


—_——_———— 


ery.—A ular writer, 
spoking of ie conte tele- 








Why are troubles like ba- 
bies 7?— Because they get 
bigger by nursing. 


ns 
“The light-bouse is a land- 
mark by day and a beacon 
by night.” But it has been 
rendered thus: ‘‘ The light- 
house is a landlord by day 
and a deacon by night.” 
—_—_—— 
When does water resemble 
a gymnast ?—When it makes 
a wane When a coward ? 
—When it runs. 
————_——_— 


A tall man having rallied a 
friend on the shortness of his 
legs, the friend replied, ‘“‘ My 
legs reach the ground—what 
more can yours do ?” 

—_—__————— 

“Let me see him! Let me 
sce a a = : emperor 
sto) 8 rria; ad- 
aveneed a few kind woul to 
her, then continued his prog- 
ress. Then the old woman 
flung her hands into the air, 











and, with all the rapture ot 








ih, wonders whether the 
news transmitted throagh 
the salt-water will be fresh. 


ious Simeon, cried, ** Thank 


eaven! I have seen him. 
MARY JANE ON SKATES. And now I don’t care how 
[She don't refer to the subject now. eoon—he dies.” 








